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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 


truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. 
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If he tells the crimes of great man, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 


law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless.—De For. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
—oq—- 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


With Lord Beaconsfield’s laboured harangue of Thursday 
evening we deal elsewhere. The Times, we notice, considers 
it to have been ‘couched throughout in a modest and even 
apologetic tone,” but on the whole opines that it was more 
or less of a statesmanlike character. The event, however, of 
the evening was not so much the elaborate oration of the 
Premier as the passage of arms between Lords Derby and 
Salisbury. Lord Derby, who followed Lord Granville, after 
generally criticising the results of the Congress, stated very 
frankly the real reason why he quitted the Cabinet last 
March. He did go, he tells us, because his coll considere¢ 
it necessary to secure @ } ‘station in ‘the Easterr 
part of the Mediterranean, and for that purpose to 
seize and occupy the Island of Cyprus, together with a 
point upon the Syrian coast, and contemplated effecting 
this by a cowp de main of a Syrian expedition, sent out 
from India with the consent of the Sultan or, as the case 
might be, without it. “ This,” said his lerdship, “ was the state 
of affairs which I hadin my mind when speaking more than 
three months ago in this House, and when I expressed to 
your lordships a fear which in the light of subsequent events 
may appear to have been unfounded.” Lord Salisbury’s an- 
swer to this was, in a most angry and excited manner, to com- 
pare the late Foreign Minister to Titus Oates ; to upbraid him 
.with disclosing Cabinet secrets in violation of his oath as a 
Privy Councillor ; and to add, in so many words, that his state- 
ments were not true, or, in other terms, that he was a liar. 
Hereupon, both Lord Derby and Lord Granville rose to 
order, and then Lord Salisbury, although insisting that the 
words “not true” “did not necessarily impugn the veracity” 
of the person to whom they were applied, substituted for 
them the phrase “not correct.” So excited was his lordship 
that he had twice after this again to be called to order by 
Lord Granville. But the most that could be got from him was 
the substitution of “incorrect” for “untrue.” If Lord Salis- 
bury is of opinion that “ untrue,” as distinguished from “ in- 
correct,” “does not necessarily imply a charge of falsehood,” 
he had better invest a shilling in a second-hand copy of 
Trench’s “ English Synonyms.” 








Nor is this all. When Lord Salisbury accuses Lord 
Derby of untruthfulness, strange memories are apt to sug- 
gest themselves. It was Lord Salisbury, if we remember 
rightly, who, only a few hours before Lord Derby’s secession 
from the Cabinet, boldly declared from his seat in the House 


of Lords that the Cabinet had never been more united than ifrom Lord Salisbury that no measure of 
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it was at that moment. It was Lord Salisbury, again, who, on 
being questioned as to the publication in the Globe of the 
secret understanding between England and Russia, although 
he was most careful to use language of the most jealously- 
guarded character, yet very ingeniously contrived to leave 
upon the mind of the House an impression that the docu- 
ment of which the Globe had given the substance was alto- 
gether spurious and fictitious. This being so, his lordship is 
hardly the person to call Lord Derby to account with a good 
grace. We may add that, at about the time the memorandum in 
question made its appearance in the Globe, there was a rumour 
in the air to the effect that the Ministry intended to do their 
best to prevent the meeting of the Congress. This, of course, 
was most indignantly denied by the Ministerial journals, 

s further suggested that the publication of the 
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France, as to render any hope of a pacific solution of the 
Eastern Question impossible. ‘This latter suggestion was, of 
course, carefully denied in both Houses. Is it not, however, 
a strange thing that, while those who disapproved of the 
tactics of the Government were declaring out-of-doors that 
the memorandum had been made public with the express 
object of bringing about a direct rupture in the pending 
negotiations—which, as a matter of fact, it went far to do—it 
should now turn out to be the case that, before the ink with 
which this precious document had been copied was dry, it was 
actually intended to communicate its substance to the daily 
papers? Can it be that the Cabinet on this as on other 
occasions allowed “I dare not” to wait upon “ I would?” If 
it really be so, the surmises of the man in the street were not 
sdsouethier so far wrong, and Lord Beaconsfield would, had 
he dared, have rendered the Congress an impossibility, 


ee 


After all, however, was Lord Derby’s statement untrue ? 
Lord Salisbury was most careful not to deny that some such 
discussion, at any rate, took place; or, in other words, that 
the Cabinet did actually consider the advisability of a 
filibustering Syrian expedition, even if they did not pledge 
themselves to a resolution committing them toit. Now, who 
is likely to have the best recollection of what took place ? 
Lord Derby, unlike his successor, is a cautious, sagacious, 
hesitating man, with a long memory. It is hardly likely that 
he should forget the circumstances which led to his resig- 
nation of a position so important and so peculiarly suited 
to his abilities as that of Foreign Secretary. He must—as, 
indeed, we know he did—have considered what course to take 
very carefully; he must, no doubt, have talked the matter 
over with his colleagues; and, short of an —— declaration 

e kind was ever 
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contemplated, the public will, we venture to think, incline to 
believe thatthe memory of Lord Derby is more to be trust 

in such a matter than that of the impulsive, hotheaded, and 
irritable map-maker who at present holds the seals of the 


Foreign Office. 


ee ee 


The people of Florence and Milan will hold large meetings 
to-morrow afternoon in denunciation of the policy which, as 
the Italians have been protesting all this week, has changed 
the Adriatic into an Austrian lake. The Italians maintain 
that when the Congress permitted Austria to occupy Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, it was the duty of Count Corti either to 

rocure the cession to Italy of Trent and Trieste, or retire 
rom the Congress. The first of the indignation meetings was 
held last Sunday at the Theatre San Nazzaro, Naples, and 
was attended by a considerable number of parliamentary re- 

resentatives of all parties. Signor di Zerbi, a member of the 

ight, declared that his party would join with the 
Left, to the extent, if necessary, of procuring the re- 
cognition of Italian rights, even at the cost of war. 
At the Neapolitan meeting there were read telegrams 
from Trent and Trieste, to the effect, says The Times 
Vienna correspondent, that “ Austria should have no peace 
until all Italian towns were united to Italy.” A resolution 
was then passed, condemning the foreign policy of the 
Government, and guaranteeing to the people of Trent and 
Trieste the assistance of all patriotic Italians. Committees 
have also been formed for the purpose of assisting refugees 
from the conscription at the same places. The Italia Irre- 
denta Association, which is very active in the movement, is 
establishing branch committees in the towns. About fifty 
demonstrations have been arranged for in all the chief towns 
of the Peninsula; and Luca, Leghorn, and some more cities 
have already taken part in them. Making all due allowance 
for the exaggerations of a first excitement, it is evident that 
the movement is by no means insignificant. Austria cer- 
tainly feels a little uneasy. In short, it looks as if Europe 
were already on the verge of the troubles which our Premier’s 
masterstroke has laid in store for her. 





It is unnecessary to say that Mr. Goschen’s announcement 
of his intended retirement from the representation of the 
City will be universally regretted. And the disappointment 
will be all the greater, owing to the apparent want of cogency 
in the reason which has induced him to take sucha step. Let 
us hear his own words :—‘ The various electoral organizations 
are considering their plans and proceeding to the choice of can- 
didates. Everything must give way tothe immense 
importance of the struggle for the recovery of a larger number 
of seats by the Liberals in the City being waged under the most 
favourable circumstances and with the strongest possible candi- 
dates. My votes and opinions on the County Franchise 
question disqualify me in this respect, and, accordingly, I 
feel bound to abstain from contesting one of the seats.” 
This explanation has been welcomed by the Tories with delight. 
The Standard exultingly asks—if we may take the liberty of 
compressing its long article into a line or two—“* Where now 
is that boasted freedom of opinion, that sense of personal 
independence and responsibility, which used to constitute at 
once the boast, the strength, and the weakness of the Liberal 
Party?” The Liberals, too, might echo the “Where,” if 
they could really believe that the ostensible cause was the real 
one. But how could they? The County Franchise neither 
is, nor is intended to be, in any great haste, a hustings 
question. As a matter of fact, Mr. Goschen is not the 
kind of man whose seat would be endangered merely 
because he entertained a rather non-Liberal view even 
of a question looming in the near future. We have 
strong reasons for believing that Mr. Goschen’s retirement 
has nothing whatever to do with his Franchise heresy. The 
City Liberals, we take it, care very little, as a rule, for the 
County Franchise ; but the City Companies care a great deal 
indeed for the maintenance of their ancient privileges, and 
they have strong reasons for dreading Mr. Goschen. Mr. 
Goschen, of course, could not have made a clean breast of this 


secret; so he chivalrously seized on the handiest excuse 
he could think of, and that was his recent backsliding in the 
affair of the County Franchise Vote. His decision says 
little for the liverymen and their friends, but it must add to 
Mr. Goschen’s reputation for honourable and high-minded 
dealing. | 


em 


Whatever other charge may be brought against Pan-Angli- 
can Synods, their enemies and detractors cannot, at any rate, 
sanile that they are scantily attended. On Sunday last 
no fewer than forty-five bishops preached in London, of whom 
only five were the happy holders of English sees. Of the 
other right reyerend prelates, two were from Canada, three 
from Africa, three from Australia, three from India, two from 
the West Indies, one from China, two from New Zealand, and 
the remainder chiefly from the United States of America. 
We have on other occasions expressed our opinion with regard 
to the Episcopate. The apostolical succession is both logically, 
and, for other reasons, necessary to the existence of an Esta 
lished Church, and the conduit of the apostolical succession 
is of course the bishop. What, however, bishops are wanted 
for in the Colonies,where there is no Established Church, 
and the apostolical succession is consequently not necessary, © 
we confess ourselves unable to see; and, if we are told that the 
duties of a bishop are not limited to ordination, but that 
he has also to administer diocesan charges, to consecrate 
churches, to confirm the young, to hold visitations, and to 
make himself generally useful, then we are afraid the only 
answer is that our colonial bishops steadily neglect their 
duties. No doubt, like most other colonists, the colonial 
bishop is glad of any excuse for spending a year at home, 
and a Pan-Anglican Synod is as good an excuse as any other, 
and an eminently decorous one. But, when we find forty 
foreign bishops present in England at once, it is difficult to 
avoid thinking of the poor sheep who are left shepherdless in 
the wilderness. If these forty right reverend gentlemen 
were really sent out because their presence was necessary to 
the eternal salvation of those under their charge, they are 
sadly neglecting their duty in coming back to England to 
admire the Academy, and the Botanical Gardens, and the 
Eton and Harrow Match, and the pictures of Mrs. Langtry, 
and to play at a general council under the pompous title of a 
Pan-Anglican Synod. Could a return be obtained of the 
average number of years for which each foreign and colonial 
bishop during the last quarter-of-a-century has actually resided 
in his diocese, the reattt would, we imagine, be more amusing 
than edifying. 


ee ee 


On Wednesday next some representations of a curious cha- 
racter will be brought before the meeting of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company. They have 
already been made in a circular, signed by clergymen and 
others, and distributed—each copy accompanied by a proxy 
paper—to the ten thousand shareholders of the Company. 
The circular states that “ great evils” exist in connection with 
Seay Smear ees in general, and those of the National Sun- 
day League in particular. The shareholders, it sug- 
gests, may “suppress” the said evils simply by sign- 
ing the proxy paper, and sending it to the meeting. 
We need hardly say that the circular emanates from 
the Lord’s Day Rest Association. The National League, 
taken thus by surprise, and having no time to produce a 
counter-Circular, have published a kind of hurried testimonial, 
in which Mr. J. P. Knight, the general manager, on tho 
authority of all the officials on the lines, vouches for tho 
irreproachable conduct of excursionists in general, and of the 
League’s own excursionists very particularly. This is only 
one among several Sabbatarian outbreaks that have occurred 
since the opening of the Grosvenor Gallery, and it is very 
amusing. What is better still, it is a very false move. Lon- 
doners may submit to the folly of having the museums and 
galleries closed against them, but to interfere with their 
Sunday excursions is a kind of impertinence which they 
a will not stand. Such ill-advised attempts must 
naturally result in greater impatience of Sabbatarianism, and 
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oo a demand for more serious concessions than Lord 
tesbury and his friends have yet dreamt of. We may 
state, in connection with this subject, that the Grosvenor 
Gallery will be open to-morrow from 6 to 8 pm and during 
the same hours on Sunday, August 4th.' Tliat the experi- 
ment tried by Sir Coutts Lindsay and the Sunday Society is 
really popular seems clear from the fact that the first set of 
apphcations for tickets, received by Mr. Judge, the’ secretary, 
amounted to a thousand. oe 





An eminent English ae is said to have remarked that 
he could do all the work of the Irish judges single-handed. 
“ Satan,” if we may be permitted in these enlightened days to 
refer to such a personage, “finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do,” and he has naturally not overlooked the Irish 
Bench. Upon this bed of roses there sits an eminent lawyer, 
who in his own estimation is a very great man indeed. 
Having insufficient scope for his energies in the administra- 
tion of the law, Lord Justice Christian natually betakes 
himself to quarrelling with his colleagues. But it takes two 
to make a quarrel, and the Lord Chancellor of Ireland is 
apparently determined not to be one of them. It seems that 
a case recently came before the Irish Court of Appeal which 
raised the question whether two wills made by the same tes- 


tator in the same terms, on different days, ranked as one docu- |" 


ment or two, the imporatnce of the problem being that in one 
case the Mortmain Act would apply, and in the other it would 
not. This is, no doubt, a dangerous kind of subject; but it 
does not appear from the report in The Times that there was 
' any difference of opinion in the Court upon it. The Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, Lord Justice Christian, and Lord 
Justice Deasey, unanimously held, reversing the judgment of 
the Court below, that the second will alone should be admitted 
to probate, or as the elder Weller said, “‘ Probed.” But Lord 
Justice Christian added the mysterious opinion that “ the 
parties, though unsuccessful, should get the costs.” There- 
upon, there being probably no more business on the paper, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland proceeded to dissent from 
something said by Lord Justice Christian, and Lord Justice 
Christian, probably finding that the next sitting of the Court 
offered no scope for his powers, proceeded to deliver an 
alaborate invective against. the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
We would suggest to the Government a very simple remedy 
sary this firebrand of the judicial bench. Let him change 
places with the Lord Chief Baron. A venerable functionary 
would spend the evening of his days in well-earned repose, 
and a vigorous and able judge might relieve the supera- 
bundant energy remaining to him after the nisi prius sittings 
at Guildhall, by going the Northern Circuit. Otium reges 
ct beatas perdidit urbes. 





We hope Lord Waveney will not lose sight of the subject 
he brought forward in the Lords on Monday night. The best 
system of officering the native army in India is a question of 
such immense importance as to demand the most searching 
inquiry before final judgment. The chief defect of the pre- 
sent staff corps system is, that the European officers are mere 
birds of passage, flying rapidly from one regiment to another, 
in accordance with the exigences of the promotion list. On 
the other hand, the native officers remain permanently in the 
corps to which they were first appointed. Does it not stand 
to reason, therefore, that the latter must possess much greater 
influenee with the sepoys than the former? Before the 
Mutiny, what were called “regular” native regiments had 
a full complement of European officers of all ranks; the 
‘irregulars,” on the contrary, were very sore officered. 
As the latter did quite as good service as the former, the 
authorities argued that the irregular system, being the 


cheaper, was the best, and on this theory rests the present 
arrangement. The Lords omitted two rather important facts 
from consideration when endorsing this view. In the first 
place, although the regular regiments had full cadres of 
officers, most of the seniors, and not a few of the juniors, were 
invariably employed elsewhere, so that many regiments could 
not boast of more than one -officer per company present at 


head-quarters, all ranks included. Secondly, the officers of 
the irregular regiments were tly appointed, thus 
acquiring an intimate know of the men under their 
command, 





The case of Aylesford v. Aylesford and Blandford is not in 
itself of any public interest, but it suggests a question which 
seems rather difficult to answer. | Marriage is a contract. It 
may be something more, but it isa contract. Now an ordi 
contract may be dissolved by mutual consent. It is the 
peculiarity of marriage that, except in cases of adultery, it 
cannot. But the law has introduced a further qualification, 
to the effect that the adultery must be only on one side. 
Now, ‘how does the case stand? What is the object of this 
second exception? If it be the good of the aia. wh 
should it be better for. them to live with two immoral peo 
than with one? If it be to punish vice by making a second 
marriage impossible for either party when both are guilty 
why should a second marriage be allowed the guilty party in 
an ordinary divorce ? 


THE CONGRESS DEBATE. 


If the House of Commons should follow the example of 
the House of Lords, the of Berlin and the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention will meet with scant and brief discussion 
in Parliament. The Ministerial explanations on Thursday 
gave rise to very little party criticism; no hostile resolution 
was even suggested from the Opposition benches; and the 
whole debate was over before midnight. We could have 
wished that some of the Whig peers had felt it their duty to 
protest against the breach of constitutional principles in- 
volved in the course pursued by the Government. No doubt, 
asa matter of theory, the Crown has an absolute right to 
declare war or peace, to conclude treaties, and to give ~~ 
rantees, without the sanction or even the knowledge of Par- 
liament. But, then, on the theory that the Sovereign can do 
no wrong, the Crown might undou y commit any number 
of arbitrary and illegal acts without breaking the letter 
of the constitution. Yet, no.wise or patriotic states- 
man would advise the Sovereign to disregard the law 
in virtue of the Constitutional fiction of the inpeccability of 
Royalty. In the same way, no prudent Minister would ad- 
vise the Sovereign to ignore the very existence of Parlia- 
ment in the determination of our foreign policy, though, 
technically, the authority of the executive is uncontrolled in 
the department of foreign affairs. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
the policy of England in relation to the Eastern Question 
has been arranged by confidential and secret communications 
between the Sovereign and her Ministers in as high-handed 
a manner as if England was ruled by an autocratic instead of 
a Parliamentary Government. Even assuming that the 
course followed by the Ministry is in accordance with the 
wishes of the nation at large, the extent to which both Par- 
liament and the public have been kept in the dark with re- 
spect to the proceeedings of the Foreign Office cannot but 
furnish a very dangerous precedent. ever there is a 
fresh outburst of democratic agitation the popular party are 
certain to insist upon the necessity of the nation’s being 
secured the absolute control of its own destinies abroad as 
wellas at home. In view of such a contingency, it would have 
been well if the Liberal leaders in the Upper House had testified 
to their disapproval of the new system of personal rule intro- 
duced by Lord Beaconsfield. it is, their silence would 
seem to give an indirect sanction to innovations fraught with 
grave danger to the stability of our constitutional fabric. 

It is, however, only fair to acknowledge that the Liberal 
Peers were placed in a position of extreme difficulty. In 
order to justify the proposal of any formal censure on the en- 
gagements into which the Government has pledged England 
without her consent or knowledge, it is essential that the 
character of these —— should be fully and authori- 
tatively explained. , however, no explanation of this 
kind has been vouchsafed to us. Even after the speeches of 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury on their return, we, 
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know as little as we knew before what are the true extent 
and character of the liabilities which we, as a nation, are 


called upon to undertake. The Prime Minister delivered a 
lowing and eloquent defence of his on by which 
e endeavoured to show. that. England had succeeded 


in re-establishing the Ottoman Empire, and in placing: 
the Porte in a position where it had at once the power and 


the will to maintain its independence. But the House was 
required to accept this statement on the force of such argu- 
ments as that permanent occupation was entirely different 
from annexation, and that the authority of the Sultan was 
materially increased by the circumstance of the new province 
to the south of the Balkans being described by the name of 
Eastern Roumelia instead of by that of Southern Bulgaria. 
The Foreign Secretary was saved from the necessity of ex- 

laining what it was to which he had, in reality, committed 
Fngland by the accident of the personal controversy to which 
Lord Derby’s revelations gave rise. Lord Salisbury is far 
too experienced a debater not to be aware that the line of 
defence he adopted did not touch the real point at issue. 
With the exception of a very small and uninfluential minority, 
the British nation is thoroughly convinced of the necessity 
of upholding our Imperial position. To argue, therefore, 
that those who object to the establishment of a protectorate 
over Asia attach no value to our Indian Empire is 
a mere verbal quibble. Undoubtedly, if it can be shown that 
any engagements concluded in the name of England are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of ber Imperial power, the country 
would gladly ratify them, however much she might demur to 
the manner in which they have been contracted. The vital 
question is whether these engagements are necessary, or even 
conducive to the end upon which we are all agreed. And 
to this question not even the semblance of an answer was to 
be found in Lord Salisbury’s declamatory harangue. The 
argument derived from the analogy of India is too weak to 
hold water. The Protectorate of india, in as far as we have 
ever assumed it at all, was never accepted, or even contem- 
plated, beforehand. We have become the lords of India by 
the force of circumstances, not in virtue of any deliberate or 
acknowledged policy. If, at the time when the first 
English factory was established at Calcutta, the British 
Government had suggested the establishment of a Pro- 
tectorate over the whole of India, the proposal would 
have been scouted as ludicrous by our forefathers. Our 
osition now is entirely different from what it was in the 

t century, and it does not follow that, because we should 
have been insane in undertaking a protectorate over India 
when our settlements were limited to the banks of the 
Hooghly, we, therefore, should not now be wise in undertaking 
a protectorate over Asia, when we only hold the Island of 
Cyprus. But, to argue that there is any parallel between a 
protectorate established as the result of conquest, and a 
protectorate assumed before we own a foot of soil on the 
territory we propose to protect, displays either an utter con- 
fusion of ideas, or a wilful desire to avoid the real issue. 

The uneasiness occasioned throughout the country, not 
only by the magnitude of the unknown liabilities we have 
assumed, but by the inconsiderate manner in which they have 
apparently been entered into, will not be diminished by the 
extraordinary disclosures made by Lord Derby on Thursday 
night. How far the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs was 
justified in making public the counsels of the Cabinet to 
which he had formerly belonged is a matter with which we 
are not concerned at present. Nor is it our duty to reconcile 
the contradictory statements made by Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Derby. According to the latter, the Ministry had 
decided three months ago to bring troops from India in order 
to occupy the Island of Cyprus by force, with or without the 
consent of the Porte, and to land an expedition on the Syrian 
coast. According to the former, no such decision was ever 
come to by the Government. Indeed, Lord Salisbury went so 
far as to stigmatise his predecessor’s assertion as untrue—a 
phrase which he subsequently modified to the Parliamentary 
equivalent of meorrect. It is impossible to suppose that 
either of the noble lords would be guilty of making a 
deliberate mis-statement ; and, therefore, the strong proba- 
bility is that, though the resolution in question was prac- 
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tically adopted, yet it was not formally put to the vote. But, 
as to the substantial correctness of Lord Derby’s statement, 
there can be little room for doubt. . If there was one 

rson in the whole Cabinet who must have known what 
ine of action in. the East the Government intended 
to adopt it must have been the Foreign Minister. Apart 
from his official position, Lord Derby was, next to the Premier 
by far the most: important and the most influential member 
of the Ministry. And, as he thought fit to resign office ata 
great personal sacrifice, it is almost absurd to imagine that 
he can be altogether mistaken as to the grounds on which he 
felt it incumbent on him to throw up his post. According to 
his lordship’s statement, the Government only three months 
ago had actually made up its mind to take a step which 
would obviously have entailed the immediate occupation of 
Constantinople by the Russian army, and which would have 
necessitated instant war between England and Russia. This 
step, we gather, was only not taken in consequence of the 
opposition of Lord Derby, which was finally carried to the point 
of resignation. Now, without knowing the whole facts of the 
case, it is idle to express any absolute opinionas to the policy 
or impolicy of the course of action which was frustrated by 
Lord Derby’s withdrawal from office. For the moment, the 
point of paramount importance in connection with these dis- 
closures is the light they throw upon the combined reckless- 
ness and secrecy with which our foreign affairs have been con- 
ducted. Seldom, indeed, has the old remark of the Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern received a more curious illustration than it 
did in the course of the debate, during which two Foreign 
Ministers, who had directed the policy of England at the most 
critical period of her fortunes, accused each other either of 
wilful misrepresentation, or of a misapprehension almost tan- 
tamount to positive imbecility. 





THE MINISTERIAL APOLOGY. 


The French proverb, qui s’excuse s’accuse, furnishes the 
comment which is naturally suggested by the perusal of Lord 
Salisbury’s second circular. If the Treaty of Berlin, taken in 
connection with the Anglo-Turkish convention, had been a 
straightforward and open arrangement, it would not have 
called for any elaborate defence. When we find, however, 
that immediately upon the Treaty being concluded the Eng- 
lish Government find it necessary to resort to the unusual 
course of publishing a manifesto, in order to show that their 
performance has been in accordance with their professions, 
we are justified in assuming that the Ministers are conscious 
that their policy is open to a primd facie charge of inconsis- 
tency and insincerity. For the credit of England, we regret 
sincerely that such an apology should have been needed: 
Hitherto, whatever other objections may have been raised 
against our diplomacy, we, as a nation, have enjoyed the credit 
abroad of meaning what we said, and of preferring open 
dealing to underhand negotiations. This credit we have now 
forfeited. No doubt, by the exercise of special pleading, it 
is possible to prove that the policy adopted at Berlin is iden- 
tical with that enunciated in Lord Salisbury’s Circular of the 
15th of April. In much the same way, there is very little 
difficulty in showing that the whole course of mundane events 
since the date of the Apocalypse has been shadowed forth in 
the Book of Revelation. But we defy any man of common 
sense, and accustomed to the use of plai Laretas to assert 
that the perusal of Lord Salisbury’s Circular supplied data 
on which persons not in the secret of the Government could 
have formed any estimate as to the policy this country had in 
contemplation. Whether that policy is wise or unwise in 
itself is a different question. But, even if its adoption was 
incumbent upon our Government, we could have wished that 
they had acted in a manner that would not have called for any 
subsequent justification. Our Plenipotentiaries went ta 
Berlin, according to Lord Salisbury’s original profession 
of faith, in order to protect the sanctity of treatics, tc 
uphold the respect due to international law, to pre: 
serve Turkey from dismemberment, to vindicate the causé 
of Greece, to check the aggrandisement of Russia, to 


|hinder Roumania from being despoiled by violence of 
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her Bessarabian en and to preserve Batoum from 
annexation. We have come back from Berlin without havin; 
. fulfilled any single one of these objects, but having sec 
for ourselves by private compact the cession of Cyprus and 
; the establishment of a protectorate over Asia. e may 
have been right in substituting the new programme for the 
old one, but to assert that the two are identical is to set up a 
pretence which deceives nobody and discredits its authors. | 
The more important consideration, however, for the 
moment is as to the results which England has achieved by 
the Treaty of Berlin, not as to the modes by which these 
results have been effected. Lord Salisbury’s manifesto will, 
doubtless, be taken as the text on which the apologists of 
the Ministry will base their defence of the treaty. It is, 
therefore, worth while to examine what, on the showing of 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, are the triumphs British 
diplomacy claims to have secured. In the first place, then, 
Lord Salisbury holds that we have knocked on the head the 
Russian scheme for the creation of a new Bulgaria. We have 
deprived*the new Principality of two-thirds of its promised 
area ; we have excluded it from access to the Aigean ; we have 
deprived it of any important port on the Black Sea; we have 
rendered “the new Sclav State,” to cite the words of the 
despatch, “no longer strong.” In other and plainer words, 
we. haye.succeeded in throwing Bulgaria altogether into the 
hands of Russia. We have placed this new and important 
State, representing as it does a rising nationality, in such a 
sition that it cannot oe remain contented with 
its present frontiers, and must perforce look to Russia 
for their enlargement. Nor is this all. On the southern 
frontiers of Bulgaria we have created a semi-independent 
province, containing the most prosperous and energetic por- 
tion of the Bulgarian population, and enjoying just such a mo- 
dicum of autonomy as will infallibly render them desirous for 
complete self-ruJle. The result may be predicted with absolute 
certainty. The Bulgars of the northern province will stir up 
agitation south of the Balkans. There will be disturbances 
which the Turks will suppress by their wonted methods. 
poe of eympathiaers wil = ve ete to — aid to ; 
the insurgents. e s will make reprisals; and Russia 
will be invoked as the champion of the Sclav race and the THE LATIN POWERS AND CYPRUS. | 
Greek Churel. <0 protect the Bulgars from Moslem vengeance.| The first effect of the new policy espoused by our Govern- 
_ Such is the solution the substitution of which for that pro- | ment has been to alienate from England the confidence of the 
vided by the Treaty of San Stefano Lord Salisbury regards as | Powers on whose alliance we have mainly relied of late years. 
a matter for pride and satisfaction. No satisfactory explanation has ever yet been given as+to 
Indeed, Lord Salisbury seems to be the Candide of states- | how far the private understandings into which England had 
manship, Everything, according to him, is for the best in| entered with Austria and Russia, under the advice of Ger- 
the best possible of worlds. Batoum, it is true, has not been | many, previously to the meeting of the Congress, were com- 
restored to Turkey, but Bourgas has; and the fact that Bul- | municated to the Governments of Paris and Rome. But, 
garia has a port the less in the west of the Black Sea is | however this may have been, it is certain that both the French 
seriously put forward as removing the objection to Russia | and the Italian nations were utterly unprepared for the sud- 
having a port the more in the East. Moreover, if Kars and | den transformation of our policy. Whether with or without 
Ardahan are henceforth annexed to the territories of the Czar, | reason, the popular belief in both these countries was that 
the consequent injury to Turkey is compensated for by the cir- | England had undertaken the defence of European rights and 
cumstance that the recovery of Bayazid provides for the security | treaty law against the aggression of Russia, and that her 
of the caravan trade between Russia and Trebizond. By this | whole efforts would be devoted at Berlin to the maintenance 
system of equivalents the Congress—we are informed by Lord | of the balance of power as it existed pore to the late war. 
Salisbury—“ has applied an adequate remedy to all the | It now turns out that England, even before the Congress had 
changes which, in the judgment of Her Majesty’s Govern- | commenced its sittings, had become a party to a private com- 
ment, were threatend by the Treaty of San Stefano.” | Yet, | pact for the partition of the Ottoman Empire. In coneaniieney 
though the remedy is described as adequate, the Circular, | a very general impression prevails both in France and Italy 
with curious inconsistency, goes on to explain how inde- | that their Governments have been deliberately cajoled or de- 
pendent precautions have since been taken by the British | luded into giving their sanction to arrangements under which 
Government to render doubly sure the assurance provided | every country but their own has derived great material advan- 
by the Congress. We are called on to acknowledge that} tages. It is difficult for Englishmen, who are painfully aware 
England has carried out the objections she entertained | of the liabilities entailed upon them by their new accession 
not only towards the letter but towards the spirit of the | of territory, and who are conscious of the extreme reluctance 
San Stefano Treaty. The main objections to that agreement | with which these liabilities are undertaken, to fully realise the 
were, in the view of our Government, that it operated unfa- | view which is taken abroad of our recent policy. Even intel- 
vourably towards the development of the Greek race, that it i foreigners are firmly convinced that the establishment 
overthrew the balance of maritime power, and that it de-|of a protectorate over Asia, and the acquisition of a new 
prived the Government of Constantinople of political inde- | Mediterranean fortress, from which we command the Euphrates 
pendence. After having enumerated these three “cardinal | valley and the Suez Canal, have been the persistent aim 
objections,” Lord Salisbury goes on to repeat his assertion] and object of our statesmanship. At the same time, the 
that “an entire remedy” has been supplied to them by the Con- nae as wellas moral advantages of our latest acquisition 
gress of Berlin. Greece, we ssihian 9 the rejection of her de- | of territory are greatly overrated by Continental opinion. We 
mand for an increase of territory, has been secured the power of so used to consider ourselves as a non-aggressive Power, 
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further development. The refusal to allow Bulgaria access 
toa portin the Aigeanhas preserved the balance of maritime 
wer ; while the permission accorded to the Sultan of forti- 
ing the line of the Balkans has guaranteed the political in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire. This integrity is further 
protected, as we are asked to believe, by the forcible 
annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina to Austria, 
by the establishment of a British protectorate over Asia, 
and by the cession of Cyprus. In the same spirit of op- 
timism, cause for congratulation is found in the fact that 
“ careful provision has been made against future mismanage- 
ment in the Turkish provinces, which will, it may bo 
hoped, assure their loyalty.” Such is, in substance, 
the purport of the Ministerial apology for the Treaty 
of Berlin. Given the premisses, and allowing for a 
certain want of sequence in the argument, it is not difficult 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. But, unless we are pre- 
red to throw in a good deal of what children call make- 
Believe, it is impossible to pretend that the Congress has suc- 
ceeded in arriving at any definite solution of the Eastern 
Question, whether satisfactory or otherwise. Lord Salisbury 
himself is obviously conscious of this truth, and in the con- 
cluding paragraph of his manifesto—a paragraph which bears 
a striking resemblance to the traditional postscript to a lady's 
letter—he remarks that the efficacy of the work performed a 
the Congress must “ depend upon the sincerity with whic 
Turkish statesmen now address themselves to the duties of 
good government and the work of reform.”’ To put the above 
statement in simpler phraseology, the work of the Congress 
must be null and void unless the Turks succeed in accom- 
plishing a task which they have failed in_ performing 
throughout the long course of their history, and which they 
are debarred from executing by the very conditions of their 
existence. If this is the utmost which can be urged on behalf 
of the Treaty of Berlin by the persons most interested in de- 
fending its provisions, Europe, whatever may be the case with 
England, has little cause to be satisfied with the net result. 
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anxious only for the preservation of and for the pros- 
perity of the world at large, that we habitually fail to make 
allowance for the aspect under which the British Empire 
presents itself to the non-English mind. In accordance with 
traditions of long standing, whose force has been but slightl 
impaired by the experience of later years, England is still 
as an aggressive and unscrupulous Power, 
desirous, above all things, to secure her naval and commercial 
supremacy, to the detriment of all possible competitors. 
What degree of justification there may exist for this estimate 
it is not necessary for us to inquire. It is enough to say 
that this is the estimate commonly placed abroad upon our 
character as a nation, and that renewed credence has been 
given to it by the manner in which we have appropriated the 
Island of Cyprus. 

Apart from the general mistrust of “ perfidious Albion,” 
which is habitually entertained throughout the Continent, 
there are special reasons why the annexation of Cyprus should 
have created irritation in France and in Italy. In the 
former country, the action of England has given offence alike 
to the two great factions of Clericals and Republicans, who, 
as a rule, are always opposed on every question of home and 
foreign policy. France, for centuries, has always considered 
herself to be the natural champion of Syria and Palestine. 
Even the most freethinking of French Liberals, who would 
scoff at the claim of France to the title of the eldest daughter 
of the Church, would admit that France has a certain dut 
to perform as the hereditary protectress of the Latin Chure 
in the East. Syria has always been regarded by French 
statesmanship as destined to pass under the dominion of 
France whenever the Ottoman Empire fell to pieces. 
All these aspirations, which had a very definite hold 
upon the minds of the Clerical party in France, and a real, 
though ill-defined, hold upon popular imagination, are 
apparently debarred any possibility of fulfilment by the 
establishment of that English protectorate over Asiatic 
Turkey towards which the annexation of Cyprus is only the 
first step. On the other hand, the fact of Cyprus becoming 
a British station is considered by the French Republicans to 
be a severe blow to French influence in Egypt. The new 
Republican Ministry claimed great credit to itself for havin 


' put a stop to any English intervention in Egypt, and, thoug 


the vast majority of Frenchmen are perfectly indifferent as 
to the fate of the Khedive, or even of the Suez Canal, they 
felt a natural pride at being informed that France, under the 
Republic, was once more a formidable Power, able to impose 
her will upon her neighbours and to subordinate the policy of 
England to her own. Much capital was made by the Republi- 
ean party out of M. Waddington’s supposed diplomatic victory 
in respect of Egypt, which was supposed to be due to his reso- 
lute refusal to enter the Congress unless France was assured 
that the questions of Egypt and Syria should be excluded from 
its deliberations. When, therefore, the French learn that the 
upshot of the Congress has been to place England in a posi- 
tion from which she is supposed to have both Egypt and 
Syria at her mercy, the prestige attaching to the foreign 
policy of the Republic is necessarily discredited, and new 
eg is given to the old ery of the Conservative party 
that France can never be powerful abroad except under a 
Monarchy. In the long run, however, France has many 
matters of more pressing interest than the maintenance of 
her influence in the Levant on which to fix her attention. 
M. Waddington will probably be sacrificed to the conviction 
that France has not come with profit or credit out of the Con- 
gress at Berlin. But, when some such sacrifice has been made 
to national ents foo ome the force of circumstances must 
ree compel France to look to England as her natural 
ally in the event of any further aggression on the part of 
Germany. 

In Italy, the agitation caused by our acquisition of Cyprus 
owes its origin toa somewhat different class of considerations. 
The Italians are entirely indifferent to the fate of the Holy 
Places; nor is their national pride connected in any way 
with the ownership of the Canal er with the independence of 


the Isthmus. On the other hand, they attach extreme im- 


nce to the development of their trade and their influence 
m the Levant, Italy, according to her own belief, is destined 


some day or other to be the great naval and mercantile 
Power in the Mediterranean. As it is, the smaller commerce 
of the Levant is mainly in the hands of Italian traders. In 
every town along the eastern seaboard there is a large Italian 
population ; and, though the Suez Canal has not yet fulfilled 
the expectations that were formed of it in the Peninsula, 
a genuine and important traffic has already arenes? 
between the Italian ports,.the Red Sea, and the Persian F 
Under these circumstances, the Italians bitterly resent’ the 
acquisition by England of a new outpost in the t from 
which they would be in a position to divert the commerce of 
the East into British hands. Moreover, the annexation of 
Cyprus does not stand alone, but has to be taken in conjunc- 
tion with the occupation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina by 
Austria. This latter step cannot but be injurious to the 
prospects of future Italian aggrandisement. The eastern 
seaboard of the Adriatic is occupied to a great extent by an 
Italian population, and, though, for the time being, the 
Government of the Peninsula was content to leave things 
alone, yet the idea of the ultimate incorporation of 
the littoral stretching from Trieste southwards has long 
been a favourite dream of Italian ambition. If ever 
there was a partition of European Turkey, Italy might 
reasonably have looked forward to obtaining an increase 
of territory across the Adriatic. But this prospect has 
been virtually destroyed by the position which Austria has 
now acquired as the possessor of Bosnia. Of late years, Italy 
has always gained by every European war, and it seemed, to 
say the least, upon the cards that she might be rewarded for | 
her neutrality during the late complications by a fresh acces-' 
sion of territory. If things were left as they were, Italy was 
content to wait. But, if there was to be a division of the 
spoil, she counted on her share. As it is, both Austria and 
England have obtained possessions which Italy would have 
coveted, and she is left unrecompensed. Under these circum- 
stances, it is intelligible enough that-the old cry for the Tri- 
dentino should be revived once more. The valley of the 
Adige belongs of right to Italy, not to Austria. Hitherto the 
“party of action”? has been kept in check by the assurance 
that, if Italy bided her time, she would attain all she wanted. 
The events of the last few weeks have dispelled this illusion ; 
and an agitation has sprung up in favour of the demand that, 
as Austria has got Bosnia, and England Cyprus, Italy should 
be compensated by the cession: of the provinces still remain- 
ing to Austria South of the Alps. The agitation seems likely 
to bring about a ministerial crisis; and it is not improbable 
that the first practical criticism on our acquisition of Cyprus 
will be furnished by the fact that it has led to the loss of 
their offices by the Foreign Ministers of both France and 


Italy. 


WHOLESOME OBSTRUCTION. 


This week’s proceedings in the House of Commons amply 
justify what we have said about “Obstruction.” In fact, 
they go to prove that any “ new rules,” invented for the pur- 
pose of “putting down obstruction” will certainly operate 
most injuriously for the public interest. It is to ‘‘ Obstruc- 
tion,” and the facilities which the forms of the House offer 
for obstructive motions, that the sudden transformation whic 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill has undergone is due. 
For once—we might almost say for the only time since he hag 
been in Opposition—Mr. Forster has had the courage of his 
opinions, and, along with Lord Hartington, whom he hag 
as speaking demoralised by his lily-livered monitions, 

e has been brave enough to oppose the Government without 
running away whenever the enemy showed fight. The com- 

lete success of the right honourable gentleman’s miracu- 
ous manifestation of pluck ought to teach him what Lord 
Beaconsficld’s caustic sneers seemingly failed to make mani- 
fest—namely, that, so long as he and his colleagues are so 
delicately nerved as to dread being beaten in a division, the 
will never reduce the mechanical majority that ae 
lies noisily to the support of the Ministry at the 
faintest crack of the Tory Whip. The Government. have 
foolishly elevated the carrying of the Cattle Bill into 
a bit of “high policy.” This week they have had their in- 
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tentions frustrated at every turn, and for this reason— 
the Opposition for once actually did oppose them. Hence 
Ministers have, as regards the conduct of the Cattle Bill, had 
to posture before the House in a perpetual “blaze of apology” 
and an ever-thickening fog of surrender. They have let the 
House and the Opposition hack away at their Cattle Bill to 
such an extent that two days’ debating in Committee have 
left it umrecognisable by its promoters. Every objection 
brought against it as yet has been yielded by the Govern- 
ment, often in detail, and always in principle. Every point 
which we condemned in the Bill, and which the Government 
declared was “vital,” has been abandoned whenever the 
Opposition stood out firmly and showed unblunted teeth. 
But, had it not been for the fact that the forms of the House 
enabled the Opposition to block the progress of the Bill 
unless anl until the Government fairly considered their 
demands, this measure, with all its defects, would have been 
rushed through Parliament, and we should have all been 
paying, for fresh beef, mutton, and pork, an additional penny 
for every shilling spent on our animal food. The obstinacy 
with which the Government refused to make any concessions 
to reason, and the almost indecent haste with which they 
capitulated whenever the Opposition used the forms of the 
House to stop the progress of the Cattle Bill and extort these 
concessions from them, ought to give the recommendations 
of the Committee on Public Business their death-blow. 
During the present week the Opposition have badgered the 
Ministry into making their Cattle Bill nearly tolerable. To 
understand the changes that have been ein it we must 
first read its original terms and provisions. The Bill, as we 
all know, proposed to slaughter imported foreign cattle at 
the port of debarcation; or, to speak precisely, it enacted 
that no cattle of this kind could be moved alive from the port 
of debarcation. But certain exceptions were made. Cattle 
from America were to come in to our ports as freely as those 
of Scotland enter Smithfield. Cattle not used for food by 
the people, but imported by the farmer to help his business 
as a breeder, were also to be exempted from the pole-axe. We 
did not dare to exclude Canadian cattle, because then we 
could not let in Irish herds, which are far more likely to 
engender disease. But, then, if Canada were allowed to send 
cattle here—inasmuch as she is, so far as the disease is con- 
cerned, in the same position as America—the Government 
could not possibly venture to exclude America from our 
markets. Apart altogether from any controversy about observ- 
ing treaties—and the last one, by the way, which the present 
Government had about extradition with the United States, 
sufficiently humiliated England—the fact that America 
was not competing menacingly with the home stock- 
breeders may have rendered it comparatively easy for 
the Government to make this exception. But, be that 
as it may, it has been an unfortunate exception, because 
it has enabled the Opposition practically to wreck the 
Bill. The changes that are now made in the measure or 
accepted in principle by the Government are as follow :— 
First of all, the Government were forced to withdraw the 
exceptional privileges given to farmers who imported dairy 
and store stock. Then they conceded the point as to the 
killing of all foreign cattle at the landing wharf. They agreed 
to give the Privy Council power (discretionary power, which 
every Ministerialist has said they are utterly unfit to exercise), 
on good cause being shown to exempt from this rule of 
general slaughter cattle coming from countries that are now 
so free from disease as to be “unscheduled.” We were 
amongst the first to draw attention to the fact that in the 
House of Lords Ministers spoke as though it were a vital 
point that no discretionary authority should be entrusted to 
the Privy Council, save as regards regulation of the home 
cattle trade. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has, however, 
yielded on this “ vital point,” and was got to allow some of 
the foreign trade in cattle to be put under their control. 
Obviously, this opened up another field of diseussion. If we 
exempt clean countries from the Act, and put them under 
the discretionary control of the Privy Council, why should 
we not make the provisions that deal with these countries 
extend to the unclean ones also? In other words, why not 
trust it to the Privy Council to check the beef traffic with 


any country the moment it shows signs of disease attacking 
its flocks, and to withdraw the check whenever the necessity 
for its application had passed away. 

Lord Salis bury told us in the House of Lords that, although 
he could trust the present head of the Privy Council De 
ment to enforce its provisions, he could not trust his Liberal 
successor ; therefore, he would so tie the hands of all succeed- 
ing administrations that they could not adopt reasonab!e rules 
to regulate the cattle trade with any tainted lands that 
may have got rid of the disease. Against the shameless in- 
justice of this proposal Liberals long argued in vain. At 

ast, they made the lucky discovery that it was a flagrant 
violation of our commercial treaties with other Powers. From 
that moment they urged their views with vigour and perti- 
nacity on the House, and the Bill made no progress at all. 
Then, after a Pecksniffian regret that so much time had 
been wasted, Ministers suddenly accepted the principle of the 
Opposition, and agreed to let the Privy Council wield the 
same discretionary power over the whole Continental trade 
that it now possesses with regard to the trade wth 
countries free from disease. In other words, the Bll 
from providing that only some of these latter countries 
should be exempt from the slaughter clause, is now 
so far changed that it gives power to the Privy Counc] 
to exempt them all. It first enacted that the countries now 
scheduled as diseased should be put under a permanent ban 
of slaughter, so that the Privy Council would not have the 
power, even if it had the will, to exempt them when they 
showed a clean bill of health. Now, the Government give way 
“in principle” on this point also, and let the Privy Council 
have discretionary control over the cattle trade with scheduled 
nations. The fact is, the Government had drafted their Bill 
with the blind desire to give the farmers a little sop in the 
way of protection. They never dreamt that, taken in con- 
nection with their perpetual concessions, its clauses became 
gross and flagrant violations of Treaty compacts with Foreign 
Powers. Sir Stafford Northcote admitted that the Bull 
placed restrictions on the transit of a foreign product—~ 
namely, cattle—in the case of certain countries. But with 
these countries we had a that their products should at 
our ports be subject to no severer restrictions than those 
we put on “the most favoured nation” dealing with us. 


That nation under this Biil was the American Republie,, 


whose cattle we admitted into English ports free from em- 
bargo. Every country, then, that could show as clean a bill 
of health as America, but whose cattle were doomed to, 
slaughter on landing in an English port, was entitled to hold 
that the Cattle Bill violently ruptured our commercial treaty 
with it. In other words, if the Government could have had 
their way, they would, in order to bribe a few county con- 
stituencies with high prices for cattle, have passed a Bill 
which might have wrecked the whole foreign commerce of 
England, by raising up against it an adamantine wall of 
universal retaliatory prohibitions. They have been saved 
from this crowning folly by the capitulation of Wednesday ; 
though, it is true, they have not yet formulated satisfactorily 
the terms of their surrender. But the outcome of it all is 
that the Opposition has so far gained its point that both the 
home and foreign trade in cattle are to be under the dis- 
cretionary control of the Privy Council—a body subject te 
popular pressure. This is bad news for the cattle-breeders, 
of course, , 


EARLY AND SPECIAL INFORMATION. 


As we originally ventured to predict, the charge of larceny 
which it pleased the Treasury to institute against Mr. Marvin 
has completely broken down. Upon the commencement of 
the proceedings, we pointed out that, under the Larceny Act, 
there could be no larceny without what is technically known 
as an “asportation” or carrying away, and that the difficulty 
would be to prove such an asportation. Everything that 
could be done in the way of hunting up evidence on this head 
has been done. Mr. Cross sent for the editor of the Globe, 
and asked him what he knew about the matter; but the 
editor very discreetly and properly refused to give any infor- 
mation calculated to criminate a subordinate. It now appeara 
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that the summary of the memorandum in question, which 
Mr. Marvin communicated to the Globe in May, was written 
down by him in its office from memory, and that the 
fuller and complete text which was supplied in June was 
copied by him, but, beyond all question, was copied upon his 
own paper. Had it been possible to prove larceny of so 
much as an envelope or a scrap of Foreign Office paper, 
% conviction might have been secured. As, however, 
Mr. Vaughan very properly holds, in default of any such 
evidence, all that the case against Mr. Marvin comes to 1s 
this, that, having access to an important State document, he 
made a copy of it on his own paper, and sold the copy fora 
very liberal price to the Globe. This may or may not 
amount to a breach of trust, but it is certainly not a 
criminal offence. It has been suggested that, if it be an 
offence at all, it is high treason, and, paradoxical as the view 
may seem, itis not altogether without foundation. Anything 
can be by construction made high treason that amounts to an 
endeavour to injure or evenembarrass the Government. It 
would, for instance, no doubt be high treason in time of war 
to communicate the substance of despatches to the Queen’s 
enemies. To talk, however, of high treason in connection 
with a gentleman paid at the rate of tenpence an hour, and 
who sells State secrets to the evening papers at the rate of ten 
guineas a column, is of course absurd; and, indeed, Mr. Mar- 
vin has some justification for his conduct. It seems that it 
was stated in his presence by an official of the highest 
eminence in the Foreign Office that the stolen document, if 
we may so call it, was that evening to be sent to “all the 
papers.” This, of course, would mean the morning papers, 
and Mr. Marvin, when he took his copy round to the Globe, 
was consequently not aware that he was guilty of any grave 
breach of duty. He simply wanted to enable the Globe to 
forestall its morning competitors, and his chief offence is that 
his journalistic zeal outran his discretion. The virtuous in- 
dignation of the other papers, both with the Globe and with 
Mr. Marvin, is very grotesque. We have been treated to the 
most solemn homilies, written in the highest spirit of outraged 
virtue, and gravely pointing out how wrong and improper a 
thing it is for an editor of a newspaper to accept information 
from a Government employé. Those who are at all familiar 
with the actual working of journalism will listen to this kind 
of nonsense with considerable amusement. Nowhere is com- 
petition more keen than among the London papers, and 
nowhere are the high principles which we have lately heard 
enunciated more systematically disregarded. Early intel- 
ligence per fas aut nefas is the one rule. Newspaper 
editors and proprietors are, of course, aware that, if 
they were to bribe a Government official to furnish 
them with early information—or, rather, we ought to say 
if they were detected in doing so—they would be liable to 
an indictment for conspiracy. But, short of direct bribery, 
there is no meanness or underhand work to which these 
gentlemen will not have recourse, if by it they can steal a 
march on their competitors. On the Continent the Press is, 
as a rule, either under direct government control, or else is 
subsidised. Here we have a free Press, and subsidies to 
newspapers do not figure in the yearly estimates. But there 
are other modes of subsidising a paper than by direct grants 
in solid cash, and the chief of these is early information. Any 
oe age that will persistently support the Government of the 

ay through thick and thin will get its reward in the shape 
of “tips.” The value of a tip varies. Sometimes it is merely 
nominal. The Government, for instance, have brought in a 
Bill for the consolidation of the law of merchant shipping 
or of malicious injuries, and find that there is not much 
chance of getting the measure carried, while, at the same time, 
they are anxious not to let it be supposed that they haveallowed 
it to drop. The tipis given to the faithful journal, which at 
once writes an inspired leader, pointing out that the measure 
is @ wise one, but needing considerable revision in its 
details, and suggesting that it should be referred to a select 
committee. Public opinion having been thus “ prepared,” 
the measure a week after is referred to a select committee, 
and we have a second inspired leader, pointing out that “in 
acting upon our suggestion, and referring to a select com- 
mittee this most important measure, the Government has 


taken the only course,” &c., &c. This is a lesser “tip,” valu- 
able only as showing that the journal in which it appears 
is in the confidence of the Ministry. A tip of a more 
important kind is when some ee 4 eat measure, such 
as the Irish Church Bill or a Reform Bill, or a revolutionary 
Licensing Bill, is to be introduced. Then, if the editor or pro- 
prietor of a daily paper will only pledge himself to support the 
measure with unswerving fidelity, he will have an early tip asto 
its contents, and will be able to sketch out beforehand the lines 
which “in our opinion” Her Majesty’s Government might 
with advantage adopt. When the time comes it will be found 
that Her Majesty’s Government actually has adopted these 
lines, and the dutiful journal which was enabled to antici- 
pate them now subserviently eulogises them in return for 
the favour. The biggest tip of all is one out of which some- 
thing can be made in the City. The faithful journalist who 
knows a day or two before the event that the Government 
intends to purchase the Suez Canal shares, or to show the 
‘Salisbury circular, or to annex Cyprus, can very easily put 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds, or even more, into his 
pocket without sufficiently affecting the market to enable the 
secret to get generally known. 

Any newspaper willing to join the condottiert of the Press, 
and to sell itself to the Ministry for the time in power, can 
always get tips such as these. It is no secret that, when Mr. 
Gladstone was in power, certain gentlemen from Fleet-street 
used to visit him every morning. If the Premier himself 
was unable to see them, an interview could, at any rate, be had 
with his private secretary, or, perhaps, even with Mr. Glyn,’ 
and, to those sufficiently familiar with newspaper literature to 
be able to read between the lines, it was aiways possible to 
detect when the inspired leader of the day had been written 
from Mr. Gladstone’s suggestions, when from those of Mr. Glyn, 
and when from such crumbs as the private secretary had been 
able to impart. To do Mr. Gladstone justice, his policy with 
the newspaper world was perfectly loyal. He would himself 
give information to those who came to him for it, and would 
allow his subordinates to give it to journals in the honesty 
of which he believed. Unfortunately, he was of too generous 
a nature to see that; the support given him in return was, 
like all bought support must be, dishonest. The papers which 
a few years ago were loudest and most extravagant in his 
praise now never lose an opportunity of attacking him with 
personal virulence, and the same gentlemen who morning after 
morning waited either upon him or upon Mr. Glyn can now 
be found with a most commendable regularity dancing atten- 
dance upon Mr. Montagu Corry, Mr. Bourke, and Sir William 
Hart-Dyke. 

The Globe, now that the case is over, defends itself boldly 
and consistently. After calling attention to the fact that 
certain of its contemporaries are favoured with official tips, it 
quietly points out that “to give a newspaper the exclusive use, 
for the time being, of a State secret, has a very close resem- 
blance to presenting the management with a large sum of 
money for the purpose of extending its circulation and 
influence. From one point of view the former practice is 
even more mischievous than the latter, inasmuch as an 
important piece of State information—such, for instance, as the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention—might be turned to good account 
for gambling purposes on the Stock Exchange.” “ Our part 
in the matter,” it proceeds to observe, “ was extremely simple 
and perfectly straightforward. Information that seemed to 
be of great importance was brought to us in the ordinary 
course by a regular contributor ; we published it as soon 
as might be, thus incidentally preventing the slightest chance 
of its being surreptitiously turned to evil account for Stock 
Exchange purposes. It is our intention to follow precisely 
the same course, whenever we have an opportunity, so long 
as the practice continues of imparting State secrets to parti< 
cular journals. And we shall be at all times ready to justify 
our conduct against whatever Government may happen to be 
in power.” We must admit that, from a rough point of view, 
there is a good deal of soundcommon sense in this. A news- 
paper exists to publish news, and it is as impossible for an 
editor to ask whether a piece of news which comes to him has 
been surreptitiously obtained as it is for a banker to require 
from each depositor a declaration that his money has been 
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honestly come by. There is not an editor in London who 
would not have been too glad to get hold of the information 
which Mr. Marvin took to the Globe. For the rest, it may 
perhaps be a oe whether the improper use of State 
secrets by officials of any grade ought not to be a punishable 
offence in itself. Were this so, however, the net would, we 
are afraid, become unpleasantly full of ae Downing- 
street has in it many worse offenders than Mr. Marvin, 





AUSTRIAN FINANCE. 


The labours of the Congress having terminated with due 
theatrical effect, and a fresh field of political complications in 
the future being now opened up, a new feature of interest is 
ease in the active preparations of certain impecunious 

uropean Governments to so arrange their finances as to 
enable them to come forward in a more or less complete state 
of rehabilitation when it falls to the lot of Turkey to be 
again reformed and parcelled out. Austria having, in pro- 
portion to the present cost, secured the largest share of the 
plunder, will now have to look about her for the means to 
feed her white elephant. Taking her all round, Bosnia is 
not likely to prove, for some years, a source of increased 
revenue, while the indulgence the Cisleithan Government 
has practised will turn out to have been at once costly and 
unwholesome. This, however, is no departure from the lines 
of a discreet policy, because Austria never possessed any; and 
in such a case one bad blunder, more or less, hardly counts 
in the career of a country whose whole history is one of 
political errors and consequent financial distress. During 
the time that Count Andrassy was labouring to get posses- 
sion of a doubtful prize, it would have been a charity had 
some person pointed out to him the costliness of a foreign 
policy which, beginning with the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, the Seven Years’ War, those with France which 
ended in the crisis of 1811, and persevered in down to recent 
times, has kept the nation in a state of chronic insolvency, 
and forced it to repeated acts of repudiation. Going to no 
earlier a date than 1859, the ever-recurring political disasters 
in her foreign relations between that year and 1867 cost 
Austria no less than one hundred and fifty millions sterling. 
As to what her total debt is at the present moment no two 
authorities can agree; but, from a careful examination of the 
best. sources, it would appear to be little short of 350,000,000/., 
while in the current year it is estimated that a further 
20,000,000/. will be required to meet pressing State neces- 
sities. Last year the interest on the debt amounted to 
12,850,0001.; and, afowing for the above fresh borrowings, 
the interest this year will be very little under 14,000,0001. 
That this excessive raising of loans contributes in any 
way to bring about an amelioration in the position is not 
even pretended. It is enough for the investors to know that, 
in order to keep the country from a further recourse to re- 
pudiation, money must be found, however weak and ineffec- 
tual may be the attempts made for reorganising the national 
finances and curbing an extravagant and ruinous expendi- 
ture. 

But the case of Austria is not like most other instances 
in which the bankruptcy of empires seems to have been 
regarded as the one desirable end. With Austria we 
do not find that embarrassment has been heaped on 
embarrassment notwithstanding a natural expansion of 
revenue which of itself would afford incontestable proof 
of the wealth-producing capabilities of the country. In 
other instances the rapid accumulation of riches has 
seemed to form a sort of provocation for ignoring every pre- 
cept of thrift and launching out into the wildest extrava- 
gance. Austria, on the contrary, appears to have borrowed, 
and yet kept herself in a perpetual state of insolvency, 
because, however modest, comparatively, may have been her 
notions of expenditure, her revenue never came within some 
millions sterling ofher requirements. Between the years 1854-63 
the annual deficit avera ten millions sterling, or over 33 
per cent. of the income from all sources. Since then she has 
for the most part been content to play but a subordinate part 
in international politics, and the deficit has accordingly sunk 
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to two millions eight hundred thousand sterling per annum 
In the meantime, however, the revenue has 5 all but 
stationary, it having been in the last-named year 32,000,0007. 
while for the current year it is estimated at 37,200,0001., or ar 
increase of a trifle over 15 per cent. in the fifteen years. 
During this period, on the other hand, the expenditure has 
also remained pretty steady, the increase being a little over 
two millions sterling. For 1878, it has been estimated at 
40,300,0001., and the deficit, therefore, at 3,000,0001. But as, 
among the receipts, we find an item of 1,800,0001. figuring 
under the head of an “ issue of stock,” and one or two other 
items, such as the “Sale of State property,” &c. for a further 
small amount, we must deduct those sums from the so-called 
“yevenue,” and the real deficit comes out at 4,500,0007. The 
Government will, of course, find no difficulty in pro- 
viding for this. A large field for the absorption of new loans 
is still open to them, and they will not be slow to work it. 
Their wants, however, for the present year are, as before 
pointed out, exceptionally heavy, and can only be met by 
fresh borrowing. Furthermore, and this is the serious part 
of the matter, the money when raised, far from improving 
the national prospects, merely goes towards saddling it with 
an increased annual burden. 

But the worst feature presented by Austrian finances is 
the absolute poverty of resource which distinguishes even 
her best efforts to institute sound economic reforms. Not- 
withstanding the immense stimulus which was given to 
the industrial activity of the country by the liberal commercial 
policy initiated in 1865 and adopted three years later—the 
imports between the first-mentioned date and 1875 having 
more than doubled, while the exports rose over 29 per cent. 
—the Government, to remedy a small evil, the decline in the 
customs receipts, the origin of which is to be traced to 
previous excessive speculation and the recent stagnation of 
trade throughout the world, are about to enter on a policy of 
Protection which must inevitably prove absolutely and hope- 
lessly calamitous to the commercial interests of the country. 
They object to cutting down an absurdly extravagant expen- 
diture, thinking it preferable and more in keeping with the 
interests of the country to half ruin the trading community. For 
her political and economic purblindness Austria can put for- 
nak no one solid excuse, and in this we find a vast difference 
between her and many other countries which have drifted 
into difficulties because they were young and did not know 
better. Austria is an old offender, and deserves neither 
sympathy nor support ; and, although we need not expect that 
she is going to liquidate at present, we may be prepared to 
see her tax the interest of her debt—not 16 per cent., as she 
has already done, but at something nearer 34 per cent.—by 
which the legitimate claims of her foreign creditors would be 
cut down by just one-half, 





CRIMINAL CODE.—IV. 


The seventh part of the Criminal Code, which relates en- 
tirely to procedure, is perhaps the most. important of all. It 
is in this respect that the Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875 
introduced the most sweeping changes, and the criminal, 
like the civil jurisprudence, will probably derive more bene- 
fit from a better system of administration than from substan- 
tive and intrinsic reforms. A purely artificial structure, 
which has been perfected very gradually in many different 
ways, and in accordance with the changing exigences of 
society, is likely to require reform in its arrangement and 
working far more than in its substance and policy. This is 
certainly the case with*our criminal law, and a striking in- 
stance of the fact was afforded by the recent trial of Richard 
Banner Oakley for conspiracy to defraud and obtaining 
money by false pretences, when the indictment was con- 
siderably longer than an ordinary summing up. The very 
first section of Part VII. (283) indicates that the precedent of 
the Judicature Acts has been followed in this part by provid- 
ing that the judges of the High Court may make rules “ for 
the regulation of proceedings incidental to the trial of cases 
in the High Court.” The next section, which by an apparent 
blunder makes use of the term “perjury,” for which 
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“false evidence” is substituted in an earlier part of the 
Bill, settles a disputed law by enacting, in accordance 
with the decision in “ Wells v. Abrahams,” the latest 
case in point, that “no civil remedy which any person 
may have against any other person for any act or omission 
shall be suspended or in any way affected by the fact that 
such act or omission amounts to a criminal offence.” If such 
offence is disclosed in the course of the civil proceedings, the 
judge may order the guilty party to be committed. Section 
286 abolishes the distinction between felonies and misde- 
meanours. There can hardly be two opinions as to the 
utility and rationality of so removing a theoretically unscien- 
tific and practically unmeaning difference, which was always 
liable to produce the greatest possible inconvenience. For 
instance, if perjury had been felony instead of a misde- 
meanour, the jury in the Tichborne case must have been locked 
up every night throughout the trial, and could not have been 
showed to separate during the entire proceedings. But it 
will be observed that the reform only affects procedure, and 
that “every disqualification which attaches to a conviction for 
felony shall attach to a conviction for any offence committed 
after the passing of this Act for which the offender might, 
when he was convicted, have been sentenced to death, trans- 
portation, or penal servitude.” It is also provided that “ Peers 
of Parliament shall be entitled to the same privilege in 
respect of indictable offences, upon conviction of which the 
offender may be sentenced to death or penal servitude, as 
they are now with respect to treason and felony.” It 
seems a little difficult to see why this precious privilege 
should be preserved, especially when the circumstances 
of the last case in point are considered. The late Lord 
Cardigan, who was indicted for wounding in a duel a 
certain Captain Tuckett, was acquitted because the identity 
of John Harvey Tuckett with John Harvey Phipps Tuckett 
was held not to have been proved. Campbell was for the 
prosecution, Follett for the defence; and the scandalous 
result of the trial, coupled with the fact that Tuckett was 
not called, produced a pretty general belief that there was 
collusion between the defence and the prosecution. At all 
events, it must have been a slight stain (we beg Lord 
Beaconsfield’s pardon, strain) upon the consciences of their 
lordships to find that their colleague was “not guilty, on 
their honour,” and, indeed, one of them showed his embar- 
rassment by saying, “ Not guilty technically, on my honour.” 
lf only out of consideration for the feelings of the peerage, 
we think this proviso might be dropped. S. 289 defines by 
implication the jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions. It may 
interest other people besides lawyers to know exactly what 
offences are to be reserved exclusively for Her Majesty’s 
Judges. They are treason, sedition, piracy, bribery, fal 
evidence, obscene publication, ‘keeping brothels, murder, 
attempt to murder, manslaughter, concealment of birth, 
bigamy, abduction, libel, forgery, personation, offences 
for which the penalties of Premunire may be inflicted, and 
all crimes which may be punished by penal servitude for life, 
although the offender has not been previously convicted. 
This leaves a considerable number of serious offences to be 
dealt with by unprofessional magistrates, and we think it 
highly desirable that the Government should take the oppor- 
tunity of corsidering whether the precedent of Middlesex 
might not usefully be followed, and paid chairmen be appointed 
by the Crown from the legal profession to preside over criminal 
business at county, as they already do at borough sessions. 
But, if such a plan should be adopted, the chairman should 
not, like Mr. Edlin, be liable to be overruled on points of 
law by his lay colleagues. §. 290, following the example of 
the Judicature Acts, says that ‘“ Every court shall have juris- 
dction to try any person for any offence for which the court 
is otherwise competent to try him, wherever such offence may 
have been committed.” §. 304 enables the High Court to 
order that any criminal case shall be tried by a special jury, 
which is not now possible in cases of felony, or that any cri- 
ul case may be tried as a civil action, which is not now 
possible at all. Butthe court shall not make the latter order 
unless the defendant is charged with a common assault, a 
defamatory libel, or a common nuisance, or unless the court 
“is of opinion that the principal object for which the indict- 
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ment is preferred is to decide some matter of law or private 
dispute.” One very important power is thus given to the 
High Court. If I am libelled, I may take either of two 
courses: I may bring an action for s, or I may pro- 
ceed criminally against the libeller. If I take the former 
course, I can recover no damages if the defendant proves that 
the libel is true in substance and in fact. If I take the latter, 
he is-not entitled to an acquittal unless he shows both that 
the libel is true and that its publication was in the public inte- 
rest. Is it infénded that the High Court shall be enabled to 
amend Lord Campbell’s Act by making truth a_ sufficient 
defence to an indictment for a defamatory libel? By 8. 308, 
which is partly supplementary to that which abolishes the dis- 
tinction between felony and misdemeanour, any constable may 
arrest on reasonable suspicion for an offence punishable with 
death, penal servitude, or two years’ hard labour; any person to 
whom goods are offered to be sold, pawned, or delivered, 
“ may, and if he can, shall,” arrest the person offering them 
if he suspect them to have been stolen; and any person may, 
arrest any other person whom he finds in possession of stolen 
goods, without a warrant. In the two latter cases the goods 
may be retained by the person arresting. At a preliminary 
inquiry the magistrate may refuse to allow cross-examination 
to credit (317), and it is to be hoped that he generally will. 
S 320, which may tend still further to shorten the excessive 
length of some preliminary inquiries, provides that “ the de- 
fendant shall not be entitled to call witnesses before the 
justice to prove any matter of excuse, the burden of proving 
which is upon him, nor to justify the publication of what is 
alleged to be a defamatory libel.” 8S. 330 allows the de- 
fendant to have a copy of the depositions “on payment of a 
reasonable sum.” But, surely, poverty should not prejudice 
@ man in a criminal trial. Witnesses to character only cannot 
be bound over to appear at the trial (331). ‘No grand jury, 
shall henceforth present that any person has committed an 
indictable offence of their own knowledge only and without 
any evidence given on an indictment sent before them.” 
S. 368 is perhaps the most important in the whole Code. It 
permits the defendant to give evidence on his own behalf, 
and provides that if he does so he may be cross-examined 
like any other witness, except that questions going only to 
his credit or character shall not be alowed to be put. The 
first remark which we have to make on this provision is that 
permission is practically compulsion. Very few defendants 
will risk the consequences of making no statement, and those 
who do will probably find that the effect upon the 
jury will be fatal. But we have another. criticism ‘to 
offer upon a clause which we regard as in its main 
object beneficial. We cannot but think that cross-ex- 
amination of a prisoner will be detrimental to the interests 
of justice and derogratory to the dignity of a court of law. 
The conduct of French judges is too hackneyed an example 
to be quoted, but any one who knows what cross-examination 
of a reluctant witness by an able counsel means, will be slow 
to recognise the propriety of subjecting to its operation a 
man who ay be on his trial for his life. The most feasible 
and practical means of removing the danger likely to arise 
from the enactment of this provision would be to insist on all 
questions asked of the defendant by the counsel for the prose- 
cution being reduced to writing, and put through the clerk 
of the court. Inthe provision that the defendant shall not be 
liable to punishment for giving false evidence we thoroughly 
concur. By s. 375 a sensible reform is introduced in allowing 
the jury to have fire, lights, and refreshment, and by s. 376 
a common practice is formally recognised in permitting the 
judge to discharge the jury if he is satisfied that they cannot 
agree. Chapter xlvii. deals with the important question‘ of 
Criminal Appeal. The constitution of the present Court for 
the Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved is not: altered, 
but it is provdied that they may, if they please, grant an 
appeal to the House of Lords (368), The defendant may 
apply to the Court to have any alleged irregularity in the trial 
entered on the record with a view to appeal, and if the Court 
refuse he may, with the leave of the Attorney _Genwal apply 
to the High Court. If either the Court or the High Court 
grant the defendant’s application, he may, with the leave of 
the Attorney-General, appeal. After hearing the appeal the 
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Court of Criminal Appeal, besides exercising the powers 
which it already possesses, may order a new trial “if it is of 
opinion that the jury was misdi or that there was any 
irregularity at the trial by which the defendant was in fact 
prejudiced in his defence, or which made the trial unsatisfactory, 
or that evidence tendered or objected to by the defendant was 
improperly rejected or admitted, and that the defendant was 
substantially wronged or prejudiced as om The defend- 
ant may also move the judge before whom he was tried for a 
new trial, and the judge may either grant a new trial himself 
or give the defendant ais to apply to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal.. Leave to go to the-Court of Criminal Appeal may 
also be given by the Home Secretary on any application for 
the mercy of the Crown. The defendant shall have the right 
of applying to the Court of Criminal Appeal for a new trial 
if another person is convicted of the same offence as that for 
which he himself was convicted, or if a witness against him- 
self at his trial is convicted of having given false evidence at 
such trial, and either of such convictions shall be evidence at 
the new trial. These are laudable steps in a right direction, 
but it is to be regretted that we have not imitated the French 
in giving the Courts power formally to annul a conviction if 
the innocence of the convict should be afterwards proved. 
The want of some such power was much felt in the case of a 
solicitor named Barber, who was-convicted of forgery in 1844, 
and sentenced to transportation for life, who was discovered 
to be innocent about five years afterwards, and to whom the 
House of Commons granted a large sum by way of compen- 
sation. The effect of ch. xlviii. is great, but it may be very 
briefly stated. It simplifies criminal pleading to the same 
extent and in the same way as civil pleading has been simpli- 
fied by the Judicature Acts. In concluding our criticism of 
the new Code we cannot but congratulate the legal profession 
in particular and the country in general on the fact that a 
member of the one and a citizen of the other has produced a 
measure which, whatever may be its minor imperfections, is 
vers to be of inestimable advantage both to the public and 
to the bar. ; 


DEAD SABBATHS. 


A morning contemporary’s article on last Saturday’s meet- 
ing at Lord Dorchester’s house may be epitomised as fol- 
lows :—Going to the Grosvenor Gallery is better than going 
to the Pig and Whistle, but going to Church is better than 
either: Sir Coutts Lindsay pretends that neither he nor the 
Sunday League wish to intrude upon the hours of divine ser- 
vice, but six to eight in the evening is the time when people 
of the lower middle and upper ranks of the working classes 
like most to go to church: the managers of the League mean 
well, but the project of the three Sundays—innocent as it 
looks—is the first step of a movement which must “ swee 
away every distinctive feature’ of the English Sabbath. This 
assumes that the majority, or at least a very large propor- 
tion, of the inhabitants of London believe that actions which 
are lawful and moral on any of the six days may contract 
some mysterious taint of sin if performed on the first; and 
also that they are churchgoers. In the latter case, Sir 
Coutts Lindsay’s scheme might, in a sense, be described 
as “a competition between the art galleries and the church.” 
Otherwise, it cannot be said that there is competition. The 
word implies acknowledgment of an attraction exercised by 
either rival; and, if the Londoners are not churchgoers (to 
any except a very limited extent), the inference is plain. 
Therefore, to keep the Grosvenor and other galleries closed 
because Lord Shaftesbury and his friends would like to drive 
the people to church is only a way of saying, If you do not 
follow our manner of spending the Sunday, you shall not be 
allowed to follow any other of your own selection. It is like 
cutting off a Brahmin’s rice and ghee, and forcing him to eat 
beef or perish. The churches would be none the emptier if 
all the museums and galleries in London were opened to- 
morrow. The question does not affect the West-end churches, 
which are decently filled, but are only a species of essay 
rooms where fashionable people, mostly young ladies, who 
may visit as many museums as they please during the week, 








imbibe little doses of weak science in solutions of genteel 
theo They fulfil a purpose, were it only that of supply- 
ing a variation in the weekly round of frivolity ; and the 
will flourish so long as there are downy curates to be netted 
Parisian modes to be compared, and my Lady Transvaal 
requires special services in aid of the icone and petticoat 
fund for nerated Bushmen. It is not for the sake of 
these, the Upper Ten Thousand, that the Sunday Society 
exists, but for the sake of the lower three millions, the im- 
mense majority of whom are as utter strangers to the house 
of prayer as my lady’s Bushmen. London, we repeat, does 
not go to church. Its Gregorian chant is the scream of the - 
railway whistle. Shortly after its Sunday breakfast, it is 
dispersed over a huge circle of park, meadow, heath, 
and forest, at a radius of from one mile to twenty or 
thirty from Charing Cross; by eleven o'clock the church 
bells are clanging foolishly to the deaf walls of an. 
empty city; and the returning crowds are beginning to pour 
their thousands upon the platforms just about that sacred 
interval of “ six to eight,” when they are supposed to be in 
church, conscious of contrition for the sins of the past week, 
and spiritually girding their loins for the trials of the next. 
Besides the women for whom divine service opens & con- 
venient way of release from the dull domestic routine, the 
only people who go to church are charity children, the beadle, 
the churchwardens, and the members of the “ Working Men’s 
Lords’ Day Rest Association,” a body which we are inclined 
to regard as semi-mythical. What, then, do people mean by 
the “distinctive features” of the London Sabbath? Its 
features are simply those of the Continental Sabbath—with 
this difference, that the London Sabbath is the coarser observ- 
ance of the two, and that it is celebrated out of town. It is 
the thick end of the wedge. 

Nor is this all. Not only is the church empty ; but ninety- 
nine men out of every hundred of those classes for whom the 
success of the Sunday movement would be a blessing believe 
and feel that the emptiest thing in it isthe pulpit. A melan- 
choly fact, perhaps ; but it is useless disguising it, and not 
only useless but mischievous. It is a sufficient reason for 
drawing attention to this fact—-which, after all, everybody 
knows to be a fact—that neither the “es nor the sup- 
porters of Sunday recreation can any longer afford to regard 
the notion of church influence upon certain—and these the 
most numerous—classes of Londoners as anything but a good- 
natured fiction. That to an ordinary intelligent operative the 
Church speaks in language which he considers to be official, 
old-fashioned, and meaningless, and about topics in which he 
feels no human interest, ‘is a truth which te the very . 
roots of: Sunday movements. Of what use is it, then, to tell . 
him that, though “ going to the gallery is better than going , 
to the publican’s, going to church is better than either?” He - 
will stoutly deny that it is “better” to go to church than . 
even to the publican’s. Im the comfortable, well-lighted par- 
lour, or even at the bar, he may discuss with sensible men, 
like himself, the new treaty, the Premier’s strawberry 
leaves, or any other topic of living, general interest; but 
he cares no more for the vicar’s dogmatic texts than for 
the downy curate’s “ protoplasm,” and the holy personages 
whose walk and conversation he is exhorted to imitate are 
most of them as vague to him as the heroes of Asgard. 
He feels that he has nothing in common with the clergy, 
for, though the latter sometimes dabble a little in trades’ 
unionism and support strike funds, he sees that they do it in 
a roundabout, occvlt fashion, through scriptural texts, and 
not directly and straightforwardly, face to face, man to man, 
like people with warm human sympathies, who tread this 
nether world; and the whole thing has for him a dreary air of 
unreality. 

It follows that the publicans are the only persons really 
interested in opposing the Sunday Society. ey have had a 
stroke of luck in the case of the Grosvenor Gallery. The 
gallery would have been open during all the hours originall 
proposed but for the circumstance that it was housed beneat 
the same roof with a restaurant. The whole building, there- 
fore, became subject to the operation of the Licensing Act. 
The gallery must be kept esa Rediinn certain hours, just as 


if it were a bond fide public house. Sir Coutts Lindsay and 
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his friends might wish to conciliate the Sabbatarians by 
closing during morning service, but the law would have come 
down upon them all the same. The Bond-street publicans 
have thus won a victory without stirring a finger or provoking 
public suspicion as to the purity of their motives. Not, 
perhaps, that they dreaded a consumption of bitter beer 
and pork pie at unlawful hours. No doubt, they would 
have trusted to Sir Coutts Lindsay not to countenance 
contraband trade on his premises, but they possibly ima- 
gine that this partial defeat may discourage Sir Coutts 
Lindsay and the Society altogether, so that persons 
who ought to be consuming the bitter beer and pork pie of 
the Bond-street publicans may not be enticed to forego that 
pleasure under the pretence of looking at pictures. As for 
the request of a leader of the Lord’s Day Rest Association, to 
keep open the Gallery on Saturdays instead of Sundays, it 
will annoy some by its bigotry and amuse a great many more 
by reason of its amazing impudence. It is ridicilous to 
suppose that the majority are to be prevented from human- 
ising and beautifying their Sunday oe because an insigni- 
ficant set of noisy bigots insist on “ hallowing ” it after 
their own repulsive manner, and because the movement would 
diminish the consumption of intoxicating liquors. We have 
nothing to do with the question of remote consequences, which, 
when they arrive, will, no doubt, take care of themselves. 
What we have to take note of is that the Sunday recreation 
movement is only a special aspect of a social progress which 
is slowly and not unsuccessfully manifesting itself in several 
other directions ; and that the people of London may have all 
their exhibitions and galleries open, and have orchestral and 
other music on the Sunday, may, in other words, turn that 
day into a rational, orderly, and joyous holiday, whenever 
they can make up their minds that it shall be done. Let the 
litical associations, now at last organized in every metropo- 
itan borough, call public meetings, and the question may be 
settled in a few months. 


“SEE, THE CONQUERING HERO COMES.” 


“Under a brighter sky than any that has shone on 
them since they left England,” says the great journal 
of the Jingoes, “ Her Majesty’s representatives at the 
Berlin Congress recrossed the Channel.” The “ waters,” 
it is likewise noted, knew their duty, and were “smoother” 
than usual. In ‘The Ancient Mariner’ a mysterious 
supernaturally-directed wind blows on the weird hero, 
and “on him alone it blew.” So it was with that exceeding 
great nobleman and patriot, the Earl of Beaconsfield, on his 
return voyage from Calais to Dover. It is generally supposed 
to be the sun’s business to shine, and the sky’s to discharge 
less active functions; but great is the power of sympathy. 
Sea and sky combined to do reverence to the queller of the 
Muscovites, the conqueror of Cyprus. The sun and the moon, 
and the seven stars which danced attendance on Joseph in dream- 
land, were not more respectful in their obeisance than was 
the entire canopy to Joseph’s illustrious kinsman on Tues- 
day. It is interesting to learn how the noble Earl prepared 
and fortified himself for this remarkable homage of the 
elements. ‘After his eight o’clock dinner (at the Hotel 
Dessin, Calais) he went out for a stroll with his private 
secretary, Mr. Montagu Corry, and the two were seen looking 
with evident amusement at the fun of the fair in the Place 
d’Armes, a merry-go-round of extraordinary dimensions 
coming in for a full share of his lordship’s attention.” There 
is good reason to believe that the merry-go-round in the 
Place d’Armes, like the sea and the sky, felt a conscious 
pride in being surveyed by the noble Earl and that 
the ‘extraordinary dimensions” noticed by the reporter 
of the Daily Telegraph could not have been observed 
on any other less important occasion. The merry-go- 
round (there is no use mincing matters) visibly swelled 
much beyond its usual modest proportions in honour of Earl 
Beaconsfield. Moreover, “ children of various growths, with 
and without their nurses, rode on the tall, wooden steeds 
which, being fixtures on a huge circular platform, moved only 
when this was turned round by occult means.” Nom de dieu! 


Another omen, wonderful and complete at every point! Have - 
we not here the Eastern Question symbolised to the very 
letter? A huge circular platform, surmounted by hobby- 
horses, bestridden by children of various growths, and all 
moving only when turned round by occult means. These things 
are a mystery. He that hath ears to hear let him hear. The 
circular platform is Parliament. The wooden steeds are “ the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” “ British 
interests,” “ the Treaty-law of Europe,” “ the partition of 
Turkey,” &c., &c. Who are the riders “ of various growths, 
with and without nurses’? They are Salisbury, Cran- | 
brook, Peel, Pim, Cowen, Lieutenant Armit, and Mr. Malt- 
man Barry, Lord Mayor Owden, et genus Jingo omne. And 
the man-at-the-wheel—the occult operator, the “ medicine 
man,” the Asian mystery—is none other than Benjamin Dis- - 
raeli, in the disguise of an English earl, but bearmg in every 
lineament traces of his historic descent. Nor is the allegory 
yet exhausted. “In the midst of the broad, round platform,” 
we read, “ towered a barrel-organ of portentous size” (ye gods, 
what next ?); “and at the handle of this machine stood a man 
with turned-up shirt sleeves, who went at his work as if he 
meant it, waltzing the while with his organ on the central 
pivot without moving a foot.” For the Premier alone did that 
figure waltz, for him alone were these shirt sleeves turned up, 
for him alone was the handle turned, for him alone was the 
size of the barrel-organ so appalling and tremendous. 
Talk of the world not recognising its great men! Away 
with such cynicism! for did not the Special of the Daily 
Telegraph but yesterday behold a miraculous barrel-organ and 
@ miraculous organ-grinder, behaving as never organ or organ- 
grinder behaved before, braying out Hosannahs to the new 
Prince of Peace, and waltzing energetically in his honour 
without ever moving a foot ? ' 

So frequent and alarming, indeed, were the Calais portents 
that we are glad, for his own sake, to have the noble Earl 
eventually rescued from the enchantments of the place of the 
merry-go-round, and the barrel organ, and safely embarked 
on board the Calais-Dowvres. It is a little painful to learn 
that at a particular stage in the passage “‘ everybody dozed,” 
notwithwithstanding the trouble which, as before noted, the 
elements had put themselves to in order to accommodate 
Lord Beaconsfield. Let us, however, overlook the ingratitude, 
remembering how even Cesar bore himself when the fit was 
on him in Spain. If great Julius Cesar could afford to 
whimper, why should not a miraculous Premier snore in 
transitu? “Tuts, man; mortal men, mortal men!” Howbeit, 
as Dover was approached, everybody wakened up to behold 
a pleasing, if somewhat unintelligible spectacle, viz., “a pier 
covered with grateful jubilation.” We read, it is true, in 
Holy Writ of the hills on exceptionally important occasions, © 
clapping their hands for joy ; but never before did we hear of 
a pier covering its nakedness with jubilation. It remained, 
however, according to the report of the Telegraph, for the noble 
Earl himself to crown the edifice of metaphorical 
and grammatical confusion. “I trust that when I see 
the town of Dover again,” he told the good people, “ we 
shall be reminded of a motto of this your famous county, 
and find owrselves invicta.” There are, after all, trifling 
advantages in birches and public schools. Nor did the 
wonders which the reporter saw cease wholly at Dover. 
“ Far-off birds have fair feathers!” and things may happen 
at Calais, or even Dover, which are quite impossible at 
Charing Cross. Albeit, there he beheld “lamp-posts made 
into things of beauty by the safe hands of Mr. Wills, of 
South Kensington.” An admirable advertisement this for 
Mr. Wills—and gratuitous, too! He beheld “tall palms 
lifting their graceful forms from masses of other flowers 
and ferns.” He saw “more ferns and flowers crowning 
and glorifying the little wooden offices, erst as prosaic 
im appearance as in use,’ and many other magical trans- 
formations did he behold, Much, also, did he hear: 
“People did not say to one another, referring to the 
train, ‘here she comes!’ Nor, speaking of its passengers 
with a comprehensiveness that took in even the stoker, 
‘here they come!’ The remark was ‘here he comes!’ And 
there was no mistake about the pronoun.” This immunity 
from error with respect to pronouns on the part of the mul- 











titude is very gratifying. The schoolmaster is evidently in 
the field. e wish he would teach the Daily Telegraph not 
to write without all this needless and bewildering de- 
rangement of epitaphs. ‘‘ Where was he?” “There he 
is!’ Then the ‘hurrahs’ burst out and swept off 
all regulations confining the general com to their 
seats.” What, O Cdipus! does this mean ? e are as 
anxious as the noble Earl himself to boast ourselves invicta, 
as he will have it; but why the hurrahs, which, by the 
way, were, to our hearing, anything but stentorian, should 
have had such unaccountable results is wholly beyond our 
comprehension. And this is the sort of fulsome, unveracious, 
literary hotch-potch served up to its readers by the journal 
enjoying “ the largest circulation in the world!” Are we all 
mounted on hobby horses, and revolving on a huge merry-go- 
round of impostures of the approved Calais pattern, with a 
Hebrew driver of occult ways at the handle? Heu, nos 
miseros! *’Tis a mad world, my masters!” 





TRADING IN CHARITY. 


' Mr. Gladstone did well the other day in giving his sanction 
to the good work that has been undertaken by the Charity 
Voting Reform Association. The task assumed by this 
association is, as its name implies, somewhat limited. Its 
main purpose, indeed, as its prospectus announces, is only 
“to abolish the great abuses which have gradually overgrown 
the voting system, such as the absence of comparative selec- 
tion, trafficking in votes, canvassing, and polling days.” It is 
the voting system itself, as Mr. Gladstone very properly 
ed out, and not simply the abuses of it, which ought to 
e abolished ; and, when that is done, if it ever can be done, 
there will be a good many other abuses to be got rid of from 
the modern developments of charity. In Protestant England 
the philanthropy that is one of the best outcomes of Chris- 
tianity takes better shape than in most Catholic countries, 
but it is often distorted and perverted. It is undoubtedly 
more expedient that the vast sums of money collected for the 
relief of all sorts of distress should be placed in the hands of 
committees,-generally not much overweighted by the clerical 
element, than that they should be entrusted absolutely to 
priests and their female subordinates; but it is very unfor- 
tunate that these committees should be so rarely overlooked 
and controlled by the beneficiaires. A few philanthropic 
enterprises now take the form of limited liability companies, 
and, if this fact sometimes throws suspicion on their motives 
and character, as in the case of the Shaftesbury Estate 
scandal, for instance, it is, at any rate, easy for their 
directors to be brought to book when necessary by processes 
that would hardly be tolerated in dealing with more orthodox 
charitable institutions. There are very few of these institu- 
tions, however, which would not be improved by more careful 
supervision than they get. It is in the nature of things that 
a good deal of jobbery should exist where stupendous sums 
are being distributed by almost irresponsible agents, and the 
sooner the temptations thrown in the way of such agents are 
lessened the better it will be both for them and the public. 
At the same time, it is perhaps well that the first steps taken 
in the way of removing abuses are not too ambitious, and 
that such a society as the Charity-Voting Reform Association 
should confine itself to attacking an evil that is not as yet 
so much hedged in by prejudice as to render reform nearly 
hopeless. 
tt might seem to be almost enough that the evil here 
attacked should be exposed in order to secure its removal. 
Everybody knows that several millions a year are subscribed 
towards a great pom ee Pe charities which, whether or not they 
confer quite as much benefit upon society as they profess, are 
nearly all very commendable in their objects. Everybody knows, 
too, that a desperate struggle is constantly going on, among the 
persons whom these societies are designed to assist, and 
et more among their friends and patrons, for the possession 
of their advantages. A good many people, however, are not 
nware of the immense amount of time and money wasted in 
the struggle; and of the almost worse evils than waste of 
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money and time which are thus occasioned. A regular 
brokerage goes on among parsons, benevolent ladies, and 
others over the votes required to secure a place for each un- 
fortunate person in the institution appropriate to him. Take 
a cripple, for example. Not only has considerable expense to 
be incurred in printing a statement of his claims and a list 
of his supporters, to be circulated among the principal sub- 
scribers to the Perea establishment in which it is desired 
that he should be placed, but those who take up his case 
immediately set themselves in roundabout ways to secure 
his admission. Neither A, B, C, nor D may subscribe to the 
cripples’ home ; but if A is a patron of a blind asylum, B 
of a deaf and dumb institution, C of a paralytic hospital, and 
D of an orphanage, all these are canvassed in the hope of ob- 
taining their various votes in order that they may be bartered 
for the votes of E, F, G, and H, who, though generally 
interested enough in cripples to subscribe for their relief, 
have at the time no pértionlar cripples to care for. In theory 
this arrangement cannot be much objected to. Within proper 
limits, it may be a convenient means of enabling each chari- 
table person to make the best use of his opportunity of doing 
good, and to do most good in the way that is especially agree- 
able to him. If A never barters his votes, he may subscribe 
liberally during a life-time to his favourite blind asylum, 
and yet never succeed in placing in it a single blind person 
in ila he takes a personal interest, whereas, by making 
judicious exchanges with his friends, he may concentrate so 
much voting power into a single year now and then as 
to turn the scale in favour of what he knows to be a deserving 
case ; and so all through the alphabet. But, unfortunately, 
the system thus introduced cannot be kept in such moderate 
working order as would be beneficial. Most persons who 
subscribe to charitable institutions, do so, it must be presumed, 
with charitable intentions; but very few of them appear to 
trouble themselves as to the  scabeignces ways in which their 
money is spent. They subscribe so much money, and get in 
return so many votes per annum. It humours their vanity 
and self-importance to be canvassed for their votes; and 
they bestow them on the canvassers who flatter them most, 
or are most importunate. As a necessary consequence, the 
most successful canvassers are those who make a trade of it. 
The friends of the persons for whom admission to the chari- 
ties is sought are generally too busy or too modest to do the 
requisite amount of canvassing for themselves, and are almost 
compelled to pay other people to do it for them. Hence 
is encouraged what Mr. Gladstone very properly calls 
“a, most objectionable trade,” in that “it creates a body of 
middlemen, who are bad enough, and of middlewomen, who 
are still worse people.” These brokers in charity votes do not, 
of course, trouble themselves as to the merits of the cases they 
tout for. All they have to do is to make as much profit for 
themselves as they can. The unfortunates whose claims they 
urge are those whose friends will pay the highest commission 
on the votes secured. Thus it often happens that the candi- 
dates who have least absolute need of the charity are most 
successful. So foolish and desperate are the friends of really 
deserving candidates that they will sometimes, before a can- 
vass is over, spend as much in buying votes and other ex- 
penses as the charity is worth; and the result of their enter- 
prise is that they have squandered as much money in securing 
admission for their protégé as, if it had been properly laid 
out, would have enabled them to provide for him without 
appealing to the supporters of the charitable institution— 
with this double evil, as a further consequence of their zeal, 
that, in gaining admission for their protégé, they have kept 
out some other person who, having fewer friends to back him 
up, is ronnaiatty in greater need of the assistance, and that 
nearly all the money they have laid out has gone to feed the 
unworthy body of men and women who live by the traffic in 
charity votes. In other cases it comes to a specula- 
tion among the candidates and their friends themselves. 
Suppose the benefits sought from the charity, if they 
could be capitalised, would be worth 1,000). The can- 
didate’s relations and friends could, if they were driven 
to it, collect the sum among themselves, and thus make 
rovision for him’ without appealing to other people’s 


nevolence. But it suits them better to risk spending. 
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or 5001. in buying up votes. If they succeed, they really 
on for 3001. ye BOOP what is oa 1,000/., and, while 
eeping the balance of 7001. or 5001. in their own hands, have 
in effect defrauded the charitable institution, or rather its 
body of subscribers, of the whole 1,0001. This is certainly, as 


Mr. Gladstone urges, a grossly immoral as well as, from a | po 


uniary point of view, a very extravagant arrangement. 

It is not likely ta be much amended, however, as long as 
the voting system continues. The immediate friends of the 
poor creatures who need assistance are generally so eager to 
procure it for them that, as long as the temptation lies in their 
way, they will be found ready to pay a Jews’ rate of interest 
in pursuit of their object. The middle-men and middle- 
women who have hitherto prospered on their discreditable 
trade cannot be expected to abandon it if by any devices they 
can keep it going. And the wealthy patrons of charitable 
institutions, who enjoy the toadying and notoriety that the 
present system brings to them, will not trouble themselves 
to improve matters, unless their duty can be very clearly 
set before them. That is what must be done, however; and 
herein lies the only chance of a reformation being effected. 
What ought to be impressed upon them, and what devout 
men like Mr. Gladstone can impress upon them with far more 
efficacy than others who may be suspected of less worthy 
motives than Christianity approves, is that the Christian 
virtue of charity consists in something more than reckless, 
pompous giving away of money. There is nothing but the 
perversion of the name of charity in drawing a cheque for 1001. 
or 5001. every now and then, if you deprive yourself of no 
pleasure by so doing, but instead very cheaply buy the addi- 
tional pleasure of thinking yourself a generous man, and know 
that other people will compliment you on your munificence. 
If one of the two prime functions of “ pure religion” is “ to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction,” it cannot be 
performed altogether by proxy. A good deal of proxy-work 
is necessary now-a-days, and this necessity more than justi- 
fies such methods of doing good by deputy as our great 
charitable institutions exemplify. But, however legitimate 
may be the elaborate agencies that are now adopted, it should 
be remembered that they are meant to be only agencies, and 
that their patrons exercise only a pitiful pretence of charity, 
unless they take a lively interest in the ways in which their 
money is spent, and hold themselves responsible for its proper 
spending. When that is done, more than the task under- 
taken by the Charity Voting Reform Association will have 
been accomplished. 


THE DEARTH OF HUSBANDS. 


We seem only recently to have waked up in England toany 
distinct perception of a fact which has now been at work for 
years in altering, without any one’s premeditation, the posi- 
tion of ourwomen. The dearth of husbands was known as a 
statistical discovery, but it was not recognised as a practical 
fact with direct bearing on the everyday life of the everyday 
world. Men enough to match the women and a few over to 
spare are born into England, but as each generation ripens 
into marriageable years a large proportion of the men and 
scarcely any of the women have left the country. Men’s em- 
ployments are more dangerous and in that way some lives 
are lost against which there is no balance on the women’s side 
to set, but probably this difference is one which would have 
been met, leaving pretty well every Gill her Jack, by 
the slight excess in births of male over female children: but 
the one-s:ded drain from temporary or permanent expatriation 
could not but from its beginning produce a disproportion 
between the sexes which there was no diminishing influence 
whatever in the number of the female population to retrieve 
—a disproportion which has yearly increased and will yearly 
increase. But, though this was pretty generally known, it was 
somehow not clearly apprehended that if some people’s sons 
were settled in the colonies, spending the main part of their 
lives in India, following out their careers all over the world, 
other people’s daughters, at home in England, would by the 
laws of arithmetic be left without partners for marriage. We 
all knew of a good many husbandless women; but then we 
all knew that it by no means follows in any individual case 








that spinsterhood comes from want of opportunities for 
becoming a wife, and even if, in any individual case, the pro« 
babilities were that there had been no such opportunity, we 
only felt that the unwooed ae in question had been the victim 
ofan unusual fatality ascribable to some unusual want of the 
wer to charm at least one man in the world—victim of just 
the fatality that might have kept her single if she had lived 
two hundred years ago. It did not strike us that it was not 
merely that there were many husbandless women, but that 
there must be; that if every woman in England were a Helen 
of Greece for fascination, and every woman in England were 
bent on being married, still, out of every three, one must 
waste unwed. So we went on, unwarned, educating our 


daughters to their occupation of waiting till somebody came. 


for them, and educating them to no other occupation. 
_ This sort of delusion could not last for ever. Parents died, 
and nobody had come. Portionless daughters found them- 
selves compelled instantly to awake from expectation and set 
about earning bread in such a present as they might happen 
to find it—a hard one enough generally. Usually they became 
governesses, the education of girls being such that any woman 
with good manners was thought competent to conduct it, and, 
unless there existed some special literary or artistic faculty 
which could provide a means of livelihood, there was nothing 
else open to a poor gentlewoman but to become a companion. 
Companionship however could not, like governess-ship, be 
often undertaken without any qualifications at all; agreeable 
skill in music, deftness in millinery work, good reading aloud, 
must naturally always be customary requirements from the 
lady who is employed expressly to amuse another and to be 
attentive to her personal convenience. Therefore, even if the 
post of companion were not to most natures less acceptable 
than that of governess, and even if there were anything like 
as many companion’s situations as governess’s, not every 
woman whom employers would readily believe a sufficient 
teacher could hope to be thought eligible for a companion. 
The inevitable result of all this arrived. The increasi 
rush of unmarried women eager for governess’s places woul 
have choked the market even if there had not been an 
addition from below to the influx: but with the downward 
spread of education, such as it was, which came with the 
advancing prosperity of the lower orders, competition with 
half educated gentlewomen became possible to similarly half 
educated women of the classes which had formerly filled 
the more comfortable and once well respected places of upper 
servants. The governess’ profession, overstocked from the 


‘| beginning, was evidently foredoomed to be crowded past pos- 


sibility ef existence for half those struggling in it; the social 
changes which made governesses of the unmarried daughters 
of small shopkeepers and small farmers—of those whom it 
is hoped again to restore to domestic service under the com.. 
plimentary name of lady-helps—hurried on the crush. And 
then things, having, it would seem, come to the worst for 
women, began to mend. 

It is not necessary here to enter into description or discus- 
sion of what has been done for women, and what they, still 
more, have done for themselves of late years. What is here 
to be said is that, but for the dearth of husbands, the ameliora- 
tions made and still being striven for in the social and poli- 
tical position of women, in their education, and in their oppor- 
tunities of earning, would have been left for some far-off 
future to propose out of mere enlightenment instead of neces- 
sity. For, though the conception of why and how women 
should be admitted to sounder intellectual training and a 
wider range of work and interests is now based on general 
principles going deeper than the immediate material need of 
saving a few thousands of them from hunger and cold, the 
presence of that need was what compelled consideration ta 
the whole question of our modern treatment of women. It 
was seen by all that persons who have to fend for themselvea 
must not be trained merely to the adherent clingingnese 
which may be very seemly and loveable when there is the due 
somebody to cling to, but which is looked on as ina: propriate, 
to say the least of it, in women unattached. Gallantey and 
chivalry are all very well within convenient limits, but men 
could not go on in risk of having to be gallant and chivalroug 
to “unprotected females” at large, So it was generally re- 
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cognised that the class which produces the Unprotected 
Female must, like the class which produces the Habitual 
Criminal, be brought, for the public good, under the redeem- 
ing influences of sound education. But education does un- 
doubtedly lead to self-assertion—foolish often, but also often 
wise self-assertion—and the spread of education bids fair in 
its first stages to increase the already widely felt discontent 
~ oer at the artificial limits put to their power of self- 
elp. 

ut education has by no means yet come within the reach 
of the majority of women, and is most of all out of the reach 
of gentlewomen likely to be left penniless at their parents’ 
death. For them there is, with the exception of what may be 
had at a dozen or so new “ high-schools” here and there over 
the country, no cheap solid elementary teaching; for they may 
not, like their poorest neighbours, use the Board Schools and 
be taught at the cost of the public. And,as needs must be 
without endowments, there is no cheap higher education for 
them at all. And their parents are unable to incur a large 
expense for them; especially without any clear prospect of a 
correspondingly remunerative return. Meanwhile the educa- 
tional movement has succeeded in greatly raising the ideas of 
employers as to the qualifications indispensable for a gover- 
ness and the proofs of fitness to be demanded of her. The 
profession, less accessible and so less thronged, will graduall 
become a more advantageous one than it has been; and will 
remain so until, as will inevitably happen, there is a too ample 
supply of women educated just up to its requirements, 
and it is again in a state of overcrowding. Meanwhile its 
gates are already, and not even. slowly, beginning to close 
against precisely those women whose one resource, failing 
marriage, it has hitherto been to become governesses—the 
women, that is, who have had little education and who have 
no original talent to supply the deficiency and help them to 
eae in some other direction; who cannot do anything 
without having been taught and who have not been taught 
to do anything. 

There are many occupations denied to women in England 
by custom or other restrictions which are in themselves 
perfectly suitable for them; some which are undeniably more 
suitable to them than to men. Most of these will probably 
sooner or later be opened to women, simply because employers 
are beginning to think it to their interest to employ cheaper 
and more tractable workers than they usually find their men. 
But not many of these are appropriate for the class of women 
here spoken of; they would involve a loss of social position, a 
giving up connections and intercourse, which would be like 
renouncing all the ties of the earlier life,and the change would, 
by most of these stranded gentlewomen, be felt more painful than 
the sharpest poverty. There are higher remunerative callings, 
the medical profession, “devillmg” for conveyancers, a branch 
of legal work in which ladies are able to achieve success. under 
present conditions, house decoration, and—and this seems to 
end the list; for what may be called inspirational work, 
literary and artistic work, the result of a strong natural bent 
which, after a sort, can struggle on untaught, cannot come in 


— here. But these callings require such very consi- | grad 


erable educational outlay as puts them out of the reach of 
the daughters of people who can do little more for them than 
board them and dress them ; nor, though it has seemed to be 
supposed that every woman could, without education, success- 
fully become a teacher, have we as yet any theory that every 
woman could, with education, successfully become a phy- 
sician, a conveyancer, or a decorative artist. It is not easy 
therefore to find fault with parents who, having no means of 
subsistence, or only insufficient means of subsistence, to leave 
their daughters, do not struggle at every sacrifice, as they do 
for their sons, to establish them in a profession. No doubt 
at the present time this might be done much oftener than it 
is; but in the majority of instances it is merely impossible. 
Still, something might be effected. Young ladies might 
learn, not as mere fancy work, but thoroughly, handicrafts by 


which they could at least maintain themselves in reasonable | ( 


comfort according to their class. Needlework, to bring in 
any income adapted to the most moderate needs of persons 
with the appearance of gentility to keep up, is a wearing 
and disappointing drudgery ; and moreover gentlewomen, 


in taking to it for a means of livelihood, are com- 
peting with the already too great multitude of working 
women who by long possession have a prescriptive right to 
the employment of the seamstress. There is better paid and 
fitter work open to gentlewomen, if only they could be 
trained for it, with a training, that is, which would involve 
some expense—say thirty to fifty pounds. Engraving on 
glass is a pretty accomplishment and one which, whether 
practised for pleasure, instead of beadwork, or as a serious 
trade, can be carried on at home, and by it an income of from 
a hundred to two hundred a year might be earned by a 
worker with deft hands and a little taste and skill in design- 
ing. Painting on china, on tiles, and so forth, might be 
learned for much less than it costs for a girl without special 
musical talent to acquire the accomplishment of playing the 
piano objectionably, and would offer means of making money 
by no unpleasant toil. A little inquiry would show many 
similar occupations of a fairly remunerative nature possible 
for gentlewomen, but all requiring due apprenticeship. When 
the moment for having to earn comes—suddenly as it usually 
does—it is too late to learn an art to earn by; time presses 
there are no funds to live on, let alone to pay for lessons, anc 
something by which the fatherless spinster without income 
left her can keep body and soul together must be found for 
her to do at once. In haste and despondency she gets what 
drudge’s place she can, and her destiny is forthwith decided. 
If but six months’ time, even without payment to make, 
would qualify her in a handicraft whose exercise would 
keep her in comfort in some home of her own, still she could 
not become qualified, she could not live for the six months ; 
and the suggestion that she should pay some pounds for her 
training is a mere mockery. 

Supposing we made a rule of having our daughters 
taught some such semi-trade? Say there were never need 
of it, say a girl marries, or that her parents, well to do and 
not overtaken by any financial disaster, leave her provided 
for at their death, her skill will have been used to make 
prettier and more valuable things for home than antimacas- 
sars and sofa-cushions. But the ability to earn her liveli- 
hood at need might save a girl from ruining her self-respect 
and her happiness by a me iage, and from the 
anxieties of a hopeless poverty if she made no marriage, or if 
she made an unfortunate one from a pecuniary point of view, 
or became, instead of a penniless spinster, a penniless widow 
with children to work for. An obiection will be made that 
to give our daughters only such means of earning a livelihood 
is still to do too little. That may be: but to do too little is 
more than to do nothing, which is tor very many the only 
other alternative. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL OARSMANSHI:. 


It is worthy of remark that rowing was not supposed to 
have a corrupting influence over the habits of schoolboys 
during a time-when the same pursuit, if followed by an under- 
uate, was regarded as an immediate stepping-stone to 
perdition. In 1837 the Dean of Christ Church forbade the 
boat’s crew of his college from rowing a match at Henley 
against the St. John’s crew of Cambridge, the two colleges 
being respectively head of theirrivers. The Brasenose boating 
book records this fact, and adds that, in the absence of 
Christ Church, Queen’s College became the Oxford repre- 
sentatives, and beat St. John’s easily over the Henley course. 
Time after time did college dons interfere to prevent under- 
graduates from indulging in the “ pernicious habit of boat 
racing,” and many a proposed match between the Univer- 
sities came to a standstill se a time could not be found 
at which the required crew could assemble without incurring 
the wrath of some stolid Head or Dean. So late as 1863 the 
Oxford crew were detained an extra week at Oxford instead 
of starting for their practice at Putney, because “ Big Ben,” 
as the late Dr. Symonds, of Wadham, was called), refused to 
allow No. 7, Mr. Carr, to go home one day sooner than the 
newest freshman who had to wait for his “collections.” Big 
Ben even threatened to deprive Mr. Carr of a scholarship 
which he held, if he did not reform his ways by abjuring the 
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sar. That neither Mr. Carr’s intellect nor morals were 
injuriously affected by his athleticism, may be inferred from 
the fact that he took a first in Moderations and a second in 
Final Classical School, and is now in orders, and the Head 
Master of Exmouth School. 

While such were the difficulties which beset the paths of a 
University oar, it is curious that school rowing was unfettered, 
and public school rowing matches were not only tolerated but 
approved of by the school authorities. In those days Eton 
and Westminster were the only rowing schools, and, despite 
their inferior numbers, Westminster about held their own 
with Eton, having the advantage of constant tuition in the 
art of oarsmanship from the crack watermen who plied 
almost at theirdoors. “My Tutors’ Sweepstakes” is a well- 
known picture in the series of “ Eton sketches” by the Rev. 
G. R. Winter, himself an ex-Etonian, and University oar in 
1847; and an Eton tutor was as proud as anyone when his 
“house four” beat that of a rival establishment. In those 
days Eton and Westminster rowed periodical eight-oared 
matches on the Thames, and no head-master supposed that 
the health or the morals of the boys deteriorated under the 
exercise. At last the steamers swamped Westminster’s 
rowing, and made their practice a work of such diffi- 
culty, that they could no longer keep up their old fame, 
especially when light outrigged boats come on the scene. 
The last Eton and Westminster match was in 1861, from 
Putney to Chiswick. Meantime a new school had sprung 
up, and had taken to the water. This was Radley, situated 
little more than a mile from Sandford Lock, on the Thames, 
and within hail of all the traditions of Oxford rowing. The 
Radley boys soon acquired a reputation for good style, 
though the comparative smallness of their numbers forbade 
their having much chance of success against Eton, which out- 
numbers them about eight to one. However, just twenty 
ycavs ago a match was arranged between the two schools, to 
take place over the Henley course a few days after the regatta. 
A good race ensued, and ley at. once established a repu- 
tation for good style from the manner in which they rowed 
Eton t» the finish, and were beaten by little more than half 
their own length, from the rougher or leeward station on a 
windy evening. The two schools never again met in an actual 
match, but in 1861 both of them obtained leave to go to 
Henley, and to enter there for the Ladies’ Plate. This race 
was then confined to schools and colleges, and to Eton and 
Westminster. Radley were added by the stewards to the list 
of licensed competitors, and from that time they have com- 
petod pretty regularly, except when illness, or some unfore- 
seen accident, as this year, has prevented their going to the 
post. Fortune has never crowned their efforts with success, 
though they have sometimes beaten other competitors in 
the heats for the Thames Cup; a London Rowing club 
crew on one occasion, and the Royal Artillery crew on 
another. Eton, on the other hand, with large Te toens and a 
mentor unequalled among amateurs to coach them—the 
Rey. E. Warre, one of the school tutors—have on several 
occasions won the Ladies Plate, beating the college entries of 
the year from Oxford and Cambridge, or both. Last yeara 
new school crew appeared at Henley, and was universally 
welcomed. This wasCheltenham. For some years past they 
had been in the habit of rowing four-oared matches against 
Shrewsbury School, but had not manned anything so exten- 
sive as an eight-oar. In numbers they far surpass Radley, 
but do not find it so easy to practice rowing, as they have to 
rail nine miles to Tewkesbury before they can launch their 
boat. However, they showed capital style, though defeated 
by Jesus College in their heat for the Ladies’ Plate. Radley 
had meantime succumbed to Caius, and it was a bright idea to 
sugg: st a private match between the two junior schools over 
the Henley course, on the second day of the regatta. Radley 
showed the better stamina, though much the lighter and 
young »r crew, and after rowing a stern race for a short dis- 
tance overhauled Cheltenham, and won easily. This year 
both schools were again entered, as well as Eton, for the 
Ladics Plate ; no one expected either of the two junior schools 
to defeat Eton, but it was hoped that they might again 
meet and row a match. But Radley, having ie one or two 
of her best oars at the last, could not send a crew, and 
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scratched. Let us hope they will both meet next year. These 
three are the only school competitors which have figured at 
Henley, for Westminster is now unfortunately off the river to 
all intents and purposes. But there are other schools which 
row, and there is no reason why they should not in time 
enter the arena. Bedford School sent a capital eight to 
Barnes Regatta a year or two ago, and Reading is now risin 
in number, and is capable of putting on a respectable schoo 
four. Hereford and Magdalen College School have rowed in 
a small way for many years past, and Durham School has 
been the nursery of many University oars, and competes 
annually with credit at the Durham Regatta. 
So far we have viewed school rowing from the purely 
sporting side of the question. There are two other aspects 
which parents might not unnaturally be disposed to examine, 
and those are the intellectual and the medical. Even at the 
Universities, where a man is master of his own time, and can 
be studious or idle as he chooses, we have ample evidence 
—from a long list of bishops, deans, judges, Q.C.’s, heads of 
schools and first classes ad libitum—that there is no reason 
why mind and matter should not be combined. The late 
Bishop Selwyn and Dean Garnier of Lincoln, the present 
Bishops Wordsworth, Macdougall, Selwyn (son of the former 
of that ilk), and Macrorie, the Dean of Ely (Dr. Merivale), 
Lord Justice Brett, Mr. Justice Denman, Mr. Chitty, Q.C., 
the Head Masters of Eton, Cheltenham, Hurstpierpoint, 
and Exmouth, all point a moral and adorn a tale in this 
respect. They are all old University oarsmen. And at 
school no school hours can be sacrificed to rowing, anymore 
than to football or cricket, except on the one or two occa- 
sions in the year when the eight or eleven obtain a holiday 
to perform at a distant regatta or match. Lessons, there- 
fore, progress as usual, and a boy is not more fatigued 
by an hour’s row when he is used to it, than by a football 
match, or a long innings at cricket. He is therefore as 
fit to resume his studies when the rowing of the day is 
over, as if he is a “dry-bob” or cricketer. Medically, there is 
no doubt that a boy, as well as a man, may strain himself by 
over-exertion, and perhaps sow the seeds of disease; but this 
may be done quite as much by violent exercise at football, or 
other games, as by rowing. Certainly, we can point to many 
an old school oar who is none the worse for his boyish exer- 
tions. There is no doubt that a boy or man, with a weak 
heart, may strain himself if he indulges in a boat race. In 
old times, when there was less previous practice and more 
rowing at “scratch” than in these days, an oarsman might 
suddenly row to exhaustion, without being aware that 
his constitution would not safely stand the strain, and 
he might easily do himself harm before he knew what he 
was about. But in these days a boat’s crew indulges in long 
and steady practice before it appears at the post; if there is 
a weak point in the constitutions of our oarsmenit is brought 
out by the earlier and more gentle exercise; and he is fore- 
warned of the consequences if he should eventually strain 
himself in the more violent exertions of the actual race. 
Even if he is wilful in this respect, it is probable that the 
authorities have noticed that he tires in his practice, and so 
place a veto at once upon his rowing a race; and, last of all, 
his companions will be the first to vote for his rejection from 
the crew if he shows weakness and want of stamina. In 
every way he is safer and less likely to injure himself than in 
the times when boat races were impromptu affairs. Of 
course, if we wished to live and let live to the fullest extent of 
the human span, we should all forswear late hours and brain 
work, lest paralysis should assail us one hour the sooner in 
later years; we should live a simple life, with gentle 
and moderate exercise, plain diet, aeales hours, no strain of 
mind or of nerve, and no excitement. But, taking the sweet 
and bitter of life together, we may safely say that, so long as 
due care is exercised, and the medical adviser is called in. to 
auscult a boy before he is allowed to take to boat-racing, the 
habits of self-restraint and the tastes which modern athletics 
inculcate, will, on the whole, in later life sap fewer constitu. 
tions and blight fewer homes than those pursuits which—in 
default of other and safer objects of interest—lead our modern 
youth to the cares of the card-table, the babel of the betting- 
ring, or the shady society of the casinos, 
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A DISCUSSION BEFORE THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Lectures on the Labour Question. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. Third 
Edition. Longmans, Green and Co. 

The appendix and concluding chapter of the third edition 
of Mr. Brassey’s book constitute a singularly interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of the labour question. The latter 
contains the results of Mr. Brassey’s inquiry into the wage 
and time statistics of the building trades during the last 
thirty years, and is based upon facts furnished by Mr. George 
Howell on the workmen’s side, Messrs. Hunt and Stephen- 
son, the well known surveyors, and Messrs. Lucas Brothers 
as representative builders. The statistical data coincided in 
the main, and had thus the immense advantage that would 
be attached to a joint written agreement in an arbitration 
case. The former contains the discussion on Mr. Brassey’s 
paper, at which the views of the men, the builders, and the 
architects respectively, were set forth by Messrs. Potter and 
Howell; by Messrs. Lucas Brothers, Trollope, Lascelles; and 
by Mr. Street, R.A., Mr. Anson, Mr. Chatfield Clarke, Mr. 
Arthur Cates, and other Members of the Institute. The 
question turned on the effect of the Trades’ Unions on the 
quality and quantity of labour. It was the most important 
of all trade questions, debated by the very men who of all 
others were the most competent to deal with it. It was a 
case in which the réle of arbitrators was tacitly and by com- 
mon consent assigned to the persons—the architects—who, 
from their professional knowledge, and their independent 
position as between masters and operatives, were best quali- 
fied to pronounce an authoritative opinion. 

It was admitted on all hands that wages in the building trades 
had advanced 31} per cent., while the hours per week had de- 
clined from 60 to 523 since the year 1847. But Mr. Brasse 
concluded, first, that the labour was worth a fourth, a third, 
or even one-half of its former value ; and, secondly, that this 
was the result of the Unions’ systematic repression of indi- 
vidual skill and industry. The Union, says Mr. Brassey, en- 
forces the system of payment by time; but “ piecework under 
adequate supervision is the only system which is equitable alike 
tothe employers, the workmen, and the public.” Now, evidently, 
there is no essential opposition between payment by time 
and piece, i.e, by results. The former is based upon a 
rough estimate, formed from experience, of the value of a cer- 
tain amount of force expended during a certain period of 
time. It is also evident that time payment is much the 
handier method in the case of an article requiring the 
application of a number of distinct kinds of skilled 
workmanship. There are some industries in which this 
is the only practicable method of remuneration. In others, 
as in the textile trades, piece payment is that which 
comes most naturally. But in all cases the supposition is 
that the payment is as nearly as possible that which is due to 
the actual result. How can it be otherwise? Nature pays 
by the piece. Her rule is simply this—natural advantage 
or power multiplied by opportunity. She is the universal 
free trader. When Mr. Brassey, Professor Fawcett, Mr. 
Bright, Messrs. Lucas Brothers, and Mr. Street, plead for 
piece work they are only asking for industrial free trade. If 
A be a Coventry silk-weaver, and we protect him against B, 
his rival in Lyons, we shall have to pay more highly for our 
silk than before, and the difference between the two prices 
will constitute a tax imposed upon the public for the support 
of A. In the same way, if A bea mason or a bricklayer, pro- 
tected by some means or other against his. cleverer 
fellow-workman B—so that B shall not be allowed to 
work or earn more than A—then the public will have 
to pay more for its houses than before, and the difference 
between the old prices and the new will constitute a species 
of outdoor relief for A. . 

' Put in this conditional form, the statement would be as 
readily accepted by Messrs. Howell and Potter as by any. 
But Messrs. Howell and Potter strenuously deny that the 
abler workmen are subjected to this disadvantage, while the 


builders and. the architects as emphatically maintain the 
contrary. 
For example, the former assert that the Union only fixes 
the minimum rate of wages, leaving the employers to pay as 
much more as they like to superior workmen ; and, to say th 
least, the testimony of witnesses of such deservedly hig? 
reputation is entitled to the greatest respect. But so is tha: 
of employers like the Messrs. Lucas, and architects like 
Messrs. Street and Cates, who, though granting that th: 
minimum limit may be the rule in theory, argue, from thei: 
own experience, that the minimum practically must, and 
does, become the maximum. If a builder were to fix tw« 
rates, the bulk of his men would strike unless he consente< 
to make the higher rate the minimum. There is no help fo- 
it but to settle the same rate of pay upon the good, 
bad, and indifferent. This was the view taken of the 
matter by almost every one in an assembly of experts, Messrs. 
Howell and Potter excepted. Mr. Cates cited an instance in 
which masons were reluctantly obliged to decline a job by the 
piece, because the Union only allowed time work ; and another 
instance in which a master who was about to measure the 
piece-value of certain work done by time was warned that 
the men would strike if he persisted in the attempt. This 
must raise the price of labour beyond its true value, argued 
Mr. Lucas, who confessed in the course of his speech 
that he “ did not think his firm had sent out an account this 
year” whose labour-charge they could justify. Mr. Trollope, 
again, mentioned a case in which a workman who had executed 
a Gothic head for 51., but who subsequently declined to do 
more for less than 8/.,on the ground that “ the shop steward 
would not allow us to make them for 51. He said they were 
worth 8/., and we must make them come to 81.” The heads, 
of course, might have been worth 8J., in which case, how- 
ever, the peremptory order “ must make” would have 
been unnecessary. Mr. Street also corroborated his state- 
ment as to the necessity which, in consequence of the extra~ 
vagant demand of the workmen, compe the firm, in the 
case of some very important undertakings, to employ concrete 
in place of stone and brick. The change, sai Mr. Lucag, 
meant a million sterling in brick work, or two millions in 
masonry, lost to the more skilled class of operatives, and only 
an inferior order of workmen were benefited by it. Mr. Street 
argued further that the tendency of the Union rules “ is to 
destroy all art.” The foregoing instances were put forth and 
accepted by the majority not as exceptional, but as typical of 
the actual condition and tendency of the building trade 
throughout the country. Messrs. Howell and Potter might 
possibly have been able to refute these statements; but we 
think that an arbitrator going only upon the data furnished 
in the Essay and the discussion would not hesitate to decide 
in favour of their opponents. : 
Quite apart, however, from the merits or demerits of 
Messrs. Street, Cates, and Lucas’s special instances, the dis- 
cussion has had the great advantage, first, of throwing fresh 
light on the Unionists’ attitude towards the eee system 
of piece work, and, secondly, of showing to. the trades in 
the kingdom an example of what a joint deliberation between 
masters and workmen ought to be. Mr. Potter, for instance, 
does not object to piece work, but only to its abuses. He 
fears lest an experiment of the kind, proving profitable +o 
the masters, might result in an oppressive demand for exer- 
tion under the time system. ‘Consequently, where piece 
work is taken up, it ought to be on a fixed scale that shall 
not be altered by the will of the foreman or the desire of the 
employer.” This, also, we presume, would be Mr. Howell’s 
opinion. In fact, dislike to piece work is in great part the 
result of the inhuman abuses of the “ slogger” and “ sweat- 
ing” systems. The question then arises, are the Unions now 
sufficiently strong to insure the humane exercise of piece 
work in the event of its more general adoption? We believe 
they are, and also that the Messrs. Lucas are not the only 
employers who would gladly concede to Mr. Potter the 
guarantee for which he asks. Mr. Howell’s remarks on the 
selection of foremen also show how, even in a complicated 
industry, the exact value of each man’s work may be ascer- 
tained, and how—which is the prime necessity—each worker 
may be assigned the task best suited to his capacity. 
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The same kind of statistical inquiry proposed by the Insti- 
tute might advantageously be undertaken in other trades. 
In the present case it seems to have verified the @ priori con- 
clusion that strikes can never effect a permanent improve- 
ment in wages. b 
trades was caused solely by a prolonged competition for 
labour, and that it was highest in the very branches in 
which no Unions existed, i.e., among the unskilled labourers. 
Finally, the meeting was a model deliberation. One feels 
confident that strikes would soon become a thing of the past 
in any trade in which it would be possible to bring together 
such men as Messrs. Potter and Howell on one side, and, if 
one may venture to make a selection, Messrs. Street, Lucas, 


and Lascelles on the-other. And they are to be found in 


‘abundance in every trade. There is a general impression 
that strikes are owing, in some measure, to the almost entire 
absence of intercourse between employers and workmen. But 
the days to which Mr. Potter looks back with regret are gone 
for ever. The master workman has been superseded by the 
rich capitalist and the joint stock company, and means must 
be found for restoring something like the old relationship 
‘ander these changed conditions. 





SHORES OF THE POLAR SEA. 

Shores of the Polar Sea: a Narrative of the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. 
By Dr. Edward L. Moss, H.M.S. Alert. London: Marcus Ward and Co. 
Dr. Edward Moss was surgeon to H.M.S. Alert, and win- 
tered with her crew on the shores of the Frozen Polar Sea 
during 1875-76. Like Captain Markham, he has as an 
author been the victim of official etiquette. Although he 
has had his narrative ready for the press for some time, yet 
he was obliged to delay publication till Sir George Nares was 
pleased to issue his ponderous account of the expedition 
under his command. We hope, however, that the sudden 


surfeit of Arctic books from which the reading public is 


consequently suffering now, will not deter them from look- 
ing at what Dr. Moss has to say about the ill-fated adventure 
with which he was connected. His is a modest, manly, brief, 

icturesque story of a singularly uneventful enterprise—in- 

eed, it is paying Dr. Moss no mean compliment when we 
say that he has managed to invest with the deepest interest 
a well-worn tale, notoriously devoid of any incident, except 
the gross mismanagement that gave it disaster for a 
dénotiement. How a person of high scientific accomplish- 
ments like Dr. Moss ever came.to be associated with 
an expedition whose organisers seem to have regarded 
scientific ability as a positive disqualification for service, 
we know not. It is at least fortunate for the public 
that the Doctor contrived to palm himself off upon the 
Admiralty asa mere mender of broken bones and patcher-up 
of maimed limbs. Had they suspected that he was a man 
of science in the academic and not in the sporting sense of the 
term, or that he was a keen and accurate observer of nature, 
with a talent for shrewd philosophic generalisation, not to 
mention an elegant faculty for artistic draughtsmanship and 
a rare gift of cultured literary expression, Dr. Moss might 
never have seen the Great Frozen Ocean, and the British public 
would never have gained any clear vivid idea of what that 
lonesome lifeless waste was really like. Clergymen and cooks, 
comic singers and clog-dancers, bird-stuffers and broken 
medical students, sporting officers and “ pet” seamen are, of 
course, not without their uses in a Polar expedition. But it is 
not well to officer and man such an expedition exclusively with 
persons of this class, and the work Dr. Moss has been able to 
do clearly proves that in organising any future enterprise of 
the sort it will be of the utmost advantage not only to attach 
at least one man of science to it, but not trust to a happy 
accident for enlisting his services. 

Of the great folio volume in which Dr. Moss briefly records 
his experiences we are happy to be able to speak in terms of 
unqualified praise. We are agreeably surprised to find that 
there is in the Medical Department of the Navy an officer like 
Dr. Moss, who represents the old and almost extinct school 
of naturalist-surgeons of which the late Sir John Richardson 
was a fair type. In this sumptuous folio we have a rare com- 


It shows that the rise in the building 
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bination of scientific knowledge, literary and art-workmanship, 
brought to bear on one ohject—that of printing on the mind 
of the reader a definite picture of Arctic life and travel. 
First of all, the foundation for such an impression ' is 
skillfully laid by Dr. Moss’s letterpress. Then that is 
supplemented by engravings and chromo-lithographs of rare 
beauty and vigorous execution, and the combined effect ‘of 
letterpress and illustration is to give the reader as accurate 
and vivid an idea of Polar life and scenery as it is possible to 
convey by pen and pencil. Thus, Dr. Moss’s work ought not 
to be limited in its circulation to the narrow ring of Arctic 
experts who mumble the dry bones of decaying Polar tradi- 
tion. It is meant quite as much for the drawing room as the 
study, and, even as a mere piece of sumptuous decorativé 
book-furniture, it ought to command a ready and cxtensivé 
sale. Although it can be perused in two or three hours 

et in its pages we find set forth everything that is worth 
Loowine about the cruise of the Arctic ships, and not a little 
that is either not to be found in other and more cumbrous 
narratives or which from freshness and liveliness of present+ 
ment has all the Pees not to mention the charm, of 
novelty. The small jokes, the “story of Ould Grouse in the 
gun-room,” the record of monotonous routine, the stale piety 
of dreamy diaries, and, generally speaking, the log-book pad- 
ding which help to stuff out other Arctic narratives to bloated 
dimensions, are carefully excluded from Dr. Moss’s work. 
Hence he gives us a bright, clear, modest story, in some 
places terse, brief, and strong as ‘ Cesar’s Commen- 
taries ;’ in others, lit up by passages of graphic word- 
painting and powerful scenic description, evidently flow- 
ing freely from the pen of a true lover of nature, whose 
artist’s eye even the icy desolation of the Pole fills with 
visions of weird beauty. Had the voyage of the Alert 
and Discovery produced any great geographical results, or had 
the adventures of their crews been worthy of enduring record, 
it would have been a matter for deepest regret if the work of 
compiling and editing that record had not been entrusted to 
Dr. Moss. Judging from the skill with which he has told 
the story of his own personal experience in the Alert, and the 
modesty, good taste, and careful accuracy of statement that 
characterise his narrative, he might, we verily believe, have 
made a readable and instructive narrative, even out of Sir 
George Nares’s official reports and log-book clippings. 

It would not be of much use to reproduce a summary of 
Dr. Moss’s work, because it is itself a summary, and because 
we have told in these columns over and over again the story 
of the British Polar Expedition. The exploring squadron, 
under command of Captain Nares, set out with instructions 
to reach the Pole if possible, and they were to follow a spe- 
cified plan of getting to their destination, which apparently 
they did not find it convenient to adopt. As we all know, they 
did not get near the Pole, nor did they venture to stay in the 
ice more than one winter—a winter which Captain Stephenson, 
of the Discovery, said, at a meeting of the Geographical 
Society, was “the jolliest time” they spent there. Of course, 
“any schoolboy,” as Macaulay would have said, knows that 
no great work of Polar exploration can be done by men who 
are not prepared to face more than one Arctic winter. In the 
conduct of these expeditions one fact is invariably observable, 
namely, that the first year’s travelling is more or less tenta- 
tive pioneering, that it is useful chiefly for the purpose of 
laying down depots, training the explorers to Arctic work, 
and inuring them to Arctic life. In the case of the recent 
expedition it was preposterous to suppose that any very solid 
results could have been expected merely from a single season’s 
sledging. It differed from most previous expeditions in that 
the leader, Sir George Nares, was the only member of it who 
had any — experience of Polar exploration, and that as 
regards the selection of both officers and men a fatal mistake 
was made owing to the Admiralty obstinately persisting in 
appomting to the exploring ships only persons who had 
never been in the Arctic regions in their lives. Captain Mark. 
ham and the Scottish ice-masters had some experience, no 
doubt, of whale-hunting, but, leaving that out of account, 


it cannot be denied that, with the exception of Sir 


George Nares, no “Old Arctics” were connected with 
the expedition. Of course, it does not follow that because 
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this most costly and important of enterprises was intrusted 
to “ green hands’’ it necessarily failed, Somebody must make 
a beginning, even in Arctic exploration, and those who in the 
old times did so obviously were “ green hands” at the outset. 
But, then, if such people are to succeed, they mnst not run 
away from their posts whenever they have picked up a little 
rudimentary experience. They ought rather to consider not that 
their work is done when this experience is gained, but that it 
is then only beginning to be possible for them to do any real, 
manly ata at all. Looked at from this point of view, the 
voyage of the Alert and Discovery) is interesting not for its 
results, but for the prospect of grand results which it opens 
up to bold and resolute travellers who are not likely to be 
beaten back from the Polar quest by one unsuccessful attempt 
to penetrate the “old pack,’ such as that which daunted the 
u dened sledge-crews of Markham and Nares. Ifa party of 
bold yachtsmen could only be sure of being led by ice-navigators, 
as skilfulas the Scottish whalers who piloted the Alert to a point 
beyond that at which any ship has ever floated in the Polar 
sea, they could not fail to do as much as was done by the 
luxuriously-equipped force under Sir George Nares’ command. 
If they did not entertain Sir George’s barbaric theories as to 
the origin of scurvy, and the preventive or rather non-pre- 
ventive value of lime-juice, and if they were not afraid to 
brave two or three winters in the ice-pack, they simply could 
not fail to come home with results and observations before 
which those attained by the British Naval Expedition must 
pale into puny insignificance. 

The great lesson which this expedition taught us is, that 
one gateway to the Pole exists through which a ship may 
steam further north than can be attained by any other 
passage. Sir George Nares has the abiding honour of con- 
firming the view so dogmatically advocated by Mr. Clements 
Markham in his able work, ‘The Threshold of the Unknown 
Region,’ to wit, that the Smith’s Sound route enables a Polar 
expedition to sail nearer its objective point than any other 
does. In plain words, by following the Smith’s Sound 
passage, a Polar expedition pushes a solid comfortable base 
of operations closer to the point of attack than it could get 
that base pushed by steaming through any other avenue. 
By following other routes a Polar sq n would be 
stopped by the ice many leagues on this side of the Alert’s 
furthest northing, and ere its outposts could get as far 
north as Sir George Nares sailed comfortably in his 
steamer, they would have to do an amount of sledging 
equal to, if not greater than that which broke down the 
sledge crews of the Alert. Their goal would in that case 
be no further north than the starting point of the Alert’s 
explorers, and hence it is hard to see what advantage would 
be gained by sending out a new expedition along any other 
route than that by Smith’s Sound, which Mr. Clements Mark- 
ham has for many years so sagaciously favoured as the most 

racticable and the most promising. However, these are specu- 

tive questions into which Dr. Moss in his book does not enter, 
though there are not wanting indications in his writing that 
be does not think much valuable work will ever be done by 
merely starting due north from Cape Joseph Henry and 
“‘ making a dash for the Pole.” Of course he is not so absurd 
as to say that the break-down of the northern division from 
scurvy was not due to the stupid withholding of lime juice 
from the men—that is a contention he leaves to be advanced 
by the unscientific officers of the expedition. He, however, 
does say that the effort to penetrate the Polar pack has 
Reored other facts besides the necessity for a change in sledge 

iet. According to Dr. Moss :— 


The attempt was never a hopeful one, but if it had not been made no one 
would have been satisfied that it was impossible. If the men had been able 
to march as far after the scurvy appeared as they did before it—in other 
words, if the scurvy had not broken out—they would have reached only 
twenty-seven miles further north. The Pole lay 435 miles from their most 
advanced depot. Their total distance marched was 521 geographical miles, 
so that under impossibly favourable circumstances—if they had been 
able to travel in a perfectly straight line, pulling a single sledge, and with 
ice as smooth as a lake, they would have succeeded in reaching the Pole 
and halfway back again—a conclusion which would be neither satisfactory 
nor instructive.” 


We agree with Dr. Moss in suspecting that the luckless 


line of march northward selected by Captain Markham does 
not and never did look promising. It must, however, in 
fairness to that gallant officer, be added that any infer- 
ences drawn from the experience of his party are based 
on the narrowest range of facts. At best they did little 
more than prick the margin of the Polar Sea of Ice—in 
fact, even if that sea be one congealed mass, it is almost 
impossible to believe that it is made up of the broken floes which 
made Captain Markham’s ay find travelling over it like 
sledging over the roofs of houses. The prevailing direc- 
tion of the wind when they were there would account 
for the impenetrable nature of the jammed up floes if land 
existed to the north or rather north-east of 83° 20/ 26”. That 
land does exist to the north-east is pretty certain from the. 
last dim outlook Lieutenant Beaumont’s party had as they gave, 
up their attempt to define the coast of Greenland—a continent 
which probably ends in a broken barrier chain of islands 
stretching to the Pole. That land may exist even due north 
of Captain Markham’s furthest is just possible because 
about 83° 10’, or a little south of it rather, Captain Markham 
found recent traces of a hare travelling in a “southerly direc- 
tion.” It was coming from the north, and it was very tired, 
because its footprints were close together. Unless there 
was land to the north where was this animal coming from f 
Again, the further north Captain Markham’s party went the 
shallower grew the sea; in fact, where they stopped at 
83°20'26" the depth taken through young ice was only 70 
fathoms. The truth is that as we leave Cape Joseph Henry 
to go polewards after a while, the sea appears to “ shoal up ;” 
so it may be that some bolder explorers who follow this 
track may discover islands or banks to the North which were 
hidden from the Alert’s extended sledging party when it broke 
down. 

Of the illustrations in Dr. Moss’s work we are able to say 
that, both in execution and design, they reflect the highest 
credit on artist and printer. In it there are twenty-eight wood 
engravings, some ot which give views of scenery, whilst other: 
are spirited sketches of incidents and adventures, such as 
would naturally occur in an Arctic sportman’s life. The six- 
teen full-page chromolithographs, however, will attract most 
attention, for in them a bold and successful attempt has been 
made to reproduce for us the true colour and even the ve 
sentiment of Polar landscape. Northern navigators wi 
recognise at once as remarkably faithful the sketch of God- 
harn Harbour, with its few straggling little houses, scrappy 
patches of herbage, cold, steel-grey waters, and background. 
of pale-brown, ice-scarred cliffs, which, as Dr. Moss correctly 
says, give us an excellent idea of the appearance of Disco's 
southern shores. Another characteristic drawing is that of 
Foulke Inlet. It is bold in treatment, and ingenious in com.. 
position. The gleaming blue of the sinuous line of water 
that leads up to the t. white paw of Brother John’s 
Glacier, the vast pallid ice-cap that bounds the horizon, and 
the great ruddy granite walls of the Inlet, with patches of. 

n, struggling through the chaotic débris of rocks in the 
oreground, make up a most effective picture. A fine, dashing 
sportsman’s sketch is that of Dr. Moss’s First Musk Ox Hunt. 
Discovery Harbour, Floeberg Beach, where the Alert wintered, 
furnishes the reader with a characteristic sketch of what was the 
Doctor’s poleward prospect for many weary months—a brown, 
sandy beach scarred with ice-streams, a vast, boundless stretch 
of white ice-plain, fining away on the horizon into a pale lemon 
haze, ae merging into a bright azure canopy of vaulted 
sky, sieealced wit tastic fleecy bands of cloud. A 
pleasant contrast to these dreary scenes are some of the 
sketches of cosy “ interiors,’ of which a good example is 
seen in Plate VIL, where, in a snug, well-lit cabin, 
three officers are seated round a table covered with a 
cloth of glowing crimson, reading and writing, whilst a 
sly-looking white cat is pertly winking at the little party. 
An extremely fine drawing is one showing lunar halos. Two 
officers in the foreground are busy making some scientific 
observations, and beside them there is sitting a bewildered. 
looking sledge dog. Save for the gleaming light-points of 
the ice hummocks, the eye rests on nothing but a monotonous 
whitish grey ex ’ e. very sky overhead is dull grey, 
but, in the midst. of the leaden hoavens there hangs a great 
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cross of white fire encircled by two vast shining zones of light. 
No ordinary artistic skill is shown in reproducing this com- 
plex effect. In some of the sketches a tender vein of melan- 
choly is a as, for instance, in Plate XIV., which 
represents a dreary ice-waste, on which a smoky-looking sky 
is frowning. In the centre of the picture and at the foot of a 
desolate icehill, a rude cross marks the one point of human 
interest in the scene. It is there deep in the Palwocrystic 
ice, where they buried poor Porter, the brave Marine who 
was one of Markham’s party. As Dr. Moss says, with a fine 
touch of pathos, “a little mound of ice on the side of a floe- 
hill, and a rough cross made of a sledge batten and a paddle 
mark our shipmate’s grave—the most northern of any race 
or any time.” Considerations of space relieve us of the 
difficult task of picking out for especial praise any more of Dr. 
Moss’s drawings. They are all excellent, and his fine taste 
and sound judgment are shown in the skill with which he 
has put together in this volume a selection of a thoroughly 
representative character. 





WORK ABOUT THE FIVE DIALS. 
Work About the Five Dials. Macmillan and Co., London. 


Tn studying this book with a view to seemg what was 
rightly to be said of it we found that through ten chapters 
the question constantly forced itself upon us, “ Why was it 
written at all?” The writer is without literary power, and 
even without a sufficient knowledge of grammatical prin- 
ciples to avoid very frequent errors; still, absence of literary 
power and a weakness in parsing are not absolutely incom- 
patible with literary aspirations, and, on finding that, after 
page upon page of brief unremarkable histories of poor people 
who deserved or did not deserve the charitable aid they re- 
ceived, there is no suggestion, no theory, no purpose to be 
advocated, nothing for which a book not written for its own 
sake could seem to be written, the natural supposition is that 
the book is written for its own sake—that is for the author’s. 
But there is a quiet straightforward simplicity about it which 
soon forbids belief that it could be produced under the 
inspiration of a useless vanity. And, though this helpful 
lady, writing of good services to the poor quorum pars 
magna fuit, has necessarily let us see something of what is 
evidently a life of heroic and steadfast diligence in difficult 
labours, the suggestion that her book owes its origin to the 
autobiographic impulse of one conscious of deserving honour 
and willing to be more widely known is one which cynicism 
itself would be ashamed to make, and which the unosten- 
tatious and matter of course manner of her references to her- 
self would contradict if made. Nor is ‘ Work About the Five 
Dials’ of the begging-letter class of literature: there is no 
announcement, not even a hint, that the proceeds of this 
work are going to be devoted to some laudable benevolence— 
thus summoning the public to buy copies as an act of pious 
duty. The book, however, has a raison d’étre, and the 
eleventh, and last, chapter discloses it :—“ Will those” it 
begins “ who have followed me thus far have seen what is my 
object in writing? what excuse I have for adding to that 

ile of books which are increasing in number every year? 

y object has been to enlist more workers for the poor, more 
who with an enlightened spirit, and with warm sympathy, 
will seek to improve the conditions of working people, not in 
a sentimental fashion, but with common sense, and with 
loving hearts that will feel the sorrows that, alas! we are 
often unable to heal.” 

Thus at last satisfied that the book has a right to be, 
we hark back to the beginning in the best of dispositions 
towards it. Yet we can scarcely feel sanguine as to its ful- 
filling its aim. It is almost too honest, too unadorned. It 
presents the work in no picturesque aspect, the successes it 
records are as tame and simple as they are genuine, the 
failures, coat as frankly recorded, are tame and simple too. 
For the chronicle is a true one, and work among the poor is 
not beautiful, except in its self-sacrifice, and is not even sensa- 
tional. It is a patient plodding on through petty but well- 
nig insuperable difficulties, spending the energy of a con- 
queror and the resolution of a martyr on humdrum details 


and half ludicrous vexations. Nor is the tiring and prosaic 
toil made light by the certainty of success commensurate to 
each expenditure of time and effort; on the contrary one of! 
the earliest lessons the young beginner in such work must’ 
learn, if he is to become practically useful, is to count almost 
inapparent results as worth having striven for and to wry 
failures ina large proportion as too inevitable a part of the 
undertakings to be discouraging. The inability to submit to! 
failure turns back very aa who have expected to find them- 
selves fitted for reforming the poor and helping them on in 
the world—turns back more, without doubt, than does another, 
disappointment, often painful to warm-hearted or romantic 
women, which this writer, indicates in her warning, “ Do not in 
your work seek for any reward, for any return in gratitude or 
thanks from those you have helped.” Plenty of people can 
work hard unselfishly, but it is given to few to be able to go 
on working hard and achieving nothing. Those who are able 
may find at last that they have all the while been achieving 
much. 

The position of district-visitor under the sanction of the 
clergyman of the parish is the one which, from her own expe- 
rience, the writer holds to be the best for anyone intending to 
take up the mission of adviser and friend of the poor. This,’ 


she says, is “ by far the best method of really reaching the — 


homes and the hearts of working people.” We may venture 
to doubt whether the method she refers to as that of Miss 
Octavia Hill’s band of workers, to whose not allowing alms 
to be given she objects, be not a wiser and more far-seeing, 
though to a generous and sympathizing nature a less accept- 
able one, than that of the combination of “temporal and 
spiritual relief” administered on the district-visiting system. 
We may also venture to doubt whether another alternative 
she suggests, that of taking work as a member of the Charity, 
Organization Society and personally assisting in carrying out 
its principle of close inquiry and using its funds to transform 
paupers into earners rather than to vary their poverty with 
the moment’s riches of doles, be not also one to be more’ 
recommended than district-visiting. But it is quite true that 
the title of district-visitor is an introduction, and, if it does 
not always procure admission, at least it is taken as a suffi- 
cient excuse for asking it. The tracts too, if they are not 
valued like the soup-tickets and the coal-tickets and the pro- 
miscuous shillings, offer a reason accepted almost as an 
excuse—providing of course the thing does not happen too 
often—for the district visitor’s making a visit without tickets 


or shillings to leave behind. We do not believe—and we — 


speak from full experience of it—that the district-visiting 
system, with its palpable temptations to hypocrisy on the 
part of the recipients of the district-visitor’s alms and admo- 
nitions, and leaving as it does the district-visitor to work 
“for his own hand” instead of as one in an-organized corps, 
is so much the best for immediate results as it may some- 
times seem ; and it is certainly not the best for producing 
continuous and permanent results. If the district-visitor’s 
energies flag from illness or weariness or any other cause, or 
if he—perhaps as the district-visitor is in more instances 
feminine than masculine we ought to say she—if she is absent 
for a while, the schemes she has on hand for the good of her 
flock come to a stand-still or collapse: if she has to leave her 
district to a successor, nearly all has to begin anew. But to 
believe that the district-visiting system is not so wise ag 
others are or might be is not to dispute the value of such 
labours as those of the author of ‘ Work About The Five Dials.* 
Seven years ago this lady was introduced to her distric 

in the neighbourhood to which this name is given, the intro- 
duction consisting it appears of the clergyman’s pointing out 
to her three out of about thirty houses which were to be 
under her charge and telling her she would find living in! 
them “ certain widows and that from them she must work 
her way on and become acquainted with more.” One might 
suppose from this that it was with widows alone she was to 
deal, but the “more” included husbands, wives, and sons and 
daughters of all ages—including notably a number of youn 
street Arabs of the roughest description for whom she s 

first ey afternoon schools and then night schools. She 
illustrates her seven years’ experience by many anecdotes of 
poor people she was able to help and improve, and, for she is 
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candid, by many too of poor people whose vices or reckless- 
ness completely baffled her. As even those who know nothing 
of the poor might take it for granted from the mere fact that 
the poor have the same human hearts as other people, many 
of these tales of them are pleasurable as records of right 
feeling and unselfish affection, many are painful as records 
of heartlessness and vice, many are moving as records of 
sorrows that appeal to our sympathies with a natural pathos, 
however told and of whomsoever. It is more than a little 
surprising, however, to find the author thinking it necessary 
more than once to stop and assure us that she really and 
truly is not committing mendacity and inventing her facts. 
To find Mr. Carlyle, in place of a preface, complying with 
a request to “ testify that the lady writer of the following 
pages, though anonymous is a most authentic person,’ and 
that her word can be taken, is not, after reflection on it, much 
of an amazement, for to get the name of Thomas Carlyle as 
introducer in any way to one’s book is so much that for the 
sake of it one might be willing to undergo even a formal cer- 
tificate that one was nota liar; but when, reading on, we 
discover from these disclaimers that the “ lady-writer” does 
really think it probable she will be disbelieved, we ask in 
bewilderment why. There is, to be sure, a story about a shoe- 
maker’s widow with two daughters, whose offers, however 
fascinating she may be, present difficulties as to how an 
extremely respectable female in the receipt of parish relief 
could get into the sort of society in which she could be on 
love-making terms with men of position and fortune. But, 
our confidence in the writer’s good faith remaining unshaken, 
—as it would have done without the certificate or the dis- 
claimers—we reflected that people of Mary Welsh’s class call 
a boatswain “a naval officer;” that Mr. Welsh, if he had 
thriven as a shoemaker, might easily have possessed “two or 
three houses,” like the second “ rich suitor;” and that the 
third suitor, the Alsacien who wished her to share the property 
he had just inherited in his own country and to live in 
comfort on “ 1,5001.” a year, in all probability when he said 
* fifteen hundred” did not also say “‘ pounds sterling,” which 
would have been an altogether un-Alsacien way of computing 
his income, but innocently counted by francs. Such three 
suitors did a shoemaker’s widow who had been in service 
meet in her friends’ houses and such a qualification of their 
splendours certainly seems neces For, though King 
Cophetua married a beggar girl, it is not recorded that they 
met in the house of a “ mutual friend,” nor that she had three 
King Cophetuas at her choice. But if our author had not of 
_ her own doing set us diligently looking after difficulties in 

belief we might never have noticed the little peculiarities of 
Mrs. Welsh’s tale, and, having noticed them, we are not a 
whit the more disposed to question the veracity of the author’s 
intention in this story and of her facts in all the others. 
There is no other story which offers any unusual or even 
noticeable, features. . 

To those who wish to learn something from the book for 
their own guidance in charitable work the most useful part 
of it will be that which speaks of some of the hospitals and 
institutions of which the friends of the poor can avail them- 
selves on their behalf. And it occurs to us that it would be 
really useful, although perhaps no profitable venture in the 
book market, if one as well acquainted with such institutions 
as this lady were to write a short and distinct account of 
them, a kind of guide-book for the use of the helpers of the 
poor, adding to descriptions of their history, objects, manner 
of working, present state, and so forth, particulars of how 
and to whom to apply for admission for a protégé. 

No book can be written about the poor, unhappily, without 
its chapter on drunkenness. Our author has nothing new to 
tell us on this—as how should she? She would have coffee- 
palaces to rival the gin-palaces, not mere dingy unconspicu- 
ous coffee-houses. Returning to the subject in a chapter on 
Amusements and Recreations she tells us that the want of 
out-door amusement is one of the chief causes of drunken- 
ness, that the public-house becomes the only resource for the 
working man. She complains of this especially on Sunday. 
What, she asks, is there for working men to do unless they, 
like a Baptist friend of hers, “look upon car Bara 
teaching as the pleasantest of all occupations?” Not only 


would she have the museums and galleries opened, in which 
case, she says, “ many a working man would spend his after- 
noons there and from thence stroll into the parks” instead 
of, as she describes working men, hanging about, with nothing 
to do and nowhere enticing to go, waiting till the public house 
opens, but she would have the parks “made more attractive 
with music and refreshments on that day.” The Sabba- 
tarians will perhaps be surprised to find a zealous Sunday- 
School founder and teacher thus strong in her opinion of the 
need for amusements on their sacred day; but she has taught 
to too good purpose not to learn, and one of the things she 
has come to know is that there are other Sunday schools than 
her sort. 

The account of the guilds for boys and girls suggests in 
the reading possibilities of the useful developement of such 
societies, which, if not kept too merely religious—theologi- 
cally and ceremonially religious we mean—might be useful 
for growing-up youth in any class of life. Esprit de corps 
is a serviceable incentive to honourable conduct, and the 
public opinion of a guild of this kind might have a strong 
and salutary effect on each of the young co-members, 


MR. JENKINS’S NEW “ SATIRE.” 
Haverholme ; or, the Apotheosis of Jingo. A Satire. By Edward 
Jenkins. William Mullan and Son. 

Mr. Edward Jenkins is certainly a clever man. His first 
book, ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ took the reading world by storm— 
whether as a result of such positive merits as it , or in 
consequence of the meritricious style in which it was written, 
we shall not venture to decide, and not only is its own popu- 
larity maintained, but it seems to have assured success for 
nearly every one of the many books and pamphlets that he 
has since published. Of one of these he ted that only 
four-and-twenty hours, if we remember rightly, elapsed 
between its first conception in his fertile brain and its issuin 
from the printer’s warehouse, stitched, cut, and hk pennies’ 
for distribution to the public. If all his work is not turned 
out quite so rapidly, he is, undoubtedly, a ready writer, and 
his books exhibit other characteristics besides that of amazing 
glibness. Evidently considering satire to be his forte, he pos- 
sesses, at any rate, one qualification of a satirist, unbounded 
impudence. If he would only put it in training, moreover, 
he has humour enough to make his books entertaining, and 
when he takes pains he can even be pungent. Unfortunately, 
he very rarely inded takes pains. As soon as a thought 


occurs to him he appears anxious to set it on paper, . 


and, to spread it over as much paper as_ possible ; 
and when it has been once set down, he would, doubt- 
less, scorn the notion of subjecting it to any sort of 
criticism or compression. The addition of a few more abusive 
adjectives is probably the utmost change that he allows him- 
self to make. Any attemptat correction is not to be thought 
of. Even if he sometimes calls his hero “ Sir Richard Haver- 
holme” and sometimes “ Sir William,” and if on the same 
age he nicknames Lady Waldegrave both “ Countess Wil- 
co ve” and “ Lad illowtree,”’ the words once written 
are left as they stand. Whatever skill Mr. Jenkins might 
have achieved, had he chosen when he was younger to educate 
himself in the craft of authorship, he now thinks too well of 
his powers, and is too much satisfied with the approval he 
has won from his undiscriminating public, for there to be 
any hope of his mending his ways. 
or all that, ‘Haverholme’ is perhaps quite as good a book 
as he has written. There are some smart and some shrewd 
things in it. Its coarseness and its insolence are amusing, 
and it succeeds in holding up to contempt a good deal that is 
contemptible in what Mr. Jenkins calls “the worship of 
Jingo.” The hero, in so far as there is a hero, onpenss in 
most respects to be intended to represent the author himself 
In his own opinion Mr. Jenkins is evidently, like the baronet 
with an uncertain christian name, who gives the work its title, 
‘a man of wit, a thinker, a d speaker, thought to be of 
fair business capacity, nevertheless on some subjects what is 
termed an enthusiast.” We do not suppose, however, that 
even Mr. Jenkins is in the habit of running about the lobbies 
of the House of Commons, and asking every fellow M.P, 
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monster, mighty and terrible, with wings as the winds, a form like a» 
sphinx, and a mould that was Caucasian. His face was of brass that shone . 


whom he meets, “ Do you believe there is a God?” That is 
what Haverholme does in the early chapters of the book, under 
the excitement and chagrin caused by the adverse criticisms of 
his friends on a speech he has just delivered on the Eastern Ques- 
tion, and by the applause which on the same evening in the 
Upper House Lo featingo and the Marquess de Saltimbury 
are greeted on their announcing that Lord Knowlsley has 
just ceased to be Foreign Secretary. The names we have 
cited will show the extent of Mr. Jenkins’s wit in describing 

he prominent men whom he proposes to gibbet. His efforts 
in misnaming are often even less happy. “Sidney Mars- 
combe” is a meaningless appellation for Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, 
and “Sir Algernon Starfit’” for Sir Vernon Harcourt, while 
to call Mr. Walter “Doublehalter,” and Sir Henry James 
“ Henery Jeems” is silly rudeness. A greater offence than 
to twist about people’s names, however, is to attribute to 
them elaborate expressions of opinion to which they never 
gave utterance. Mr. “ Hatchbull-Nugessen” and others 
will hardly thank Mr. Jenkins for assigning to them, with the 

recision of inverted commas, and time and place defined, 
ong discourses which they evidently never delivered. What- 
ever Sir Vernon Harcourt may think of his former Premier, 
Mr. “ Goodrock,” he is hardly likely to have said of him, at 
one of the receptions of the Countess “ Willowgrove”’ or 
“ Willowtree” and her husband, “ Lord Chinchilly Chester- 
ton,” that “he has no dignity, no restraint, no tact, no com- 
munity of interest and feeling with any of us: he is like a 
whale in a pond, or—what shall I say ?—a Bedlamite turned 
out to play Peter the Hermit.” That, to his credit be it 
said, is not Mr. Jenkins’s own opinion of Mr. Gladstone. No 
words of abuse are too strong for the Tories. Lord Beacons- 
field is “a rare rascal; a most scurvy knave: the poison of 
asps is on his lips—a foul scum.” Whigs, as well as Tories 
like “Sir Drumhead Lupus” and “Lord Strathnoddie,” 
come in for a good deal of abuse; but Mr. Jenkins devotes a 
whole chapter to a panegyric of Mr. Gladstone, interpolated 
with strictures on minor points, which, if somewhat out of 
place, is fair and honest in itself. 

There is not much cohesion between the chapters of ‘ Haver- 
holme,’ and, if it was started upon any artistic plan, that 
een entirely breaks down in the course of the work. In the 

rst hundred pages Mr. Jenkins’s type of an honest statesman, 
that is, of course, himself, Haverholme, not Mr. Gladstone 
or “Goodrock,” is driven by the falsehood of Ministers, the 
bloodthirstiness of their Tory supporters, and the cynicism 
and apathy of too many Liberals, to believe that, if ever there 
was a God at all, there is none now to take care of the world’s 
affairs in general and of England’s in particular. “Good 
heavens,” exclaims one of the few friends who agree with 
him, “ Bunting” by nickname, with reference to Lord Ben- 
jingo, “ when I look at that man, and think that the destinies 
of this great empire, with all that it implies of good and evil, 
are in his hands, I ask myself whether it is possible there can 
bea God?” In neither House of Parliament is Haverholme 
able to find any satisfactory evidence of the existence of “ an 
over-ruling Deity ;” nor does he receive enlightenment when 
he poreces his quest in the political drawing room of “ Lady 
Willowgrove,” or when he listens to the preaching of “a cele- 
brated canon” in St. Paul’s Cathedral, or when he meets 
with “the Rev. Mr. Dens, incumbent of Scratchem,” and 
other prominent champions of Christianity. At length, how- 
ever, after seeing how Lord Benjingo is reverenced by the 
great majority of Englishmen, “alike in the palaces of 
nobility and of gin, in Mayfair drawing rooms, in Pall-mall 
and Piccadilly clubs, on the stands of racecourses, in the 
lowest music halls, and on the London Stock Exchange,” he 
comes to the conclusion that there is, at any rate, one religion 
left in the world, one set of people who “do afford by all 
their acts, and their words, and in the declaration and prac- 
tice of their principles, clear and undoubted evidence that 
there is a god in whom they believe,” and that “their faith 
is summed up in one sentence, ‘There is no god but Jingo, 
and Lord Benjingo is his prophet.” Here is the most 
favourable sample we can find of the mode of writing that 
which with Mr. Jenkins passes for wit :— 

Who was Jingo? 


fiercely, and his eyes were full of fire, and his nose was as the nose of an 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, and his mouth was full of filth, which he spat a} 
his enemies round about, and he stood upon his hindlegs, and in his hand 
there was a bludgeon, wherewith he brake the heads of his enemies. A 
frightful monster called the Daily Billowgraff went before him—howling. 


Mr. Jenkins’s allegory is very weak and ill-sustained; and 


he is compelled to eke it out by matter which has nothing 
to do with “the apotheosis of J ingo ;” for instance the 
chapter, with smart passages in it, on Mr P 
“ Mr. Dens,” of Hatcham notoriety, and another one in which 
Monsignor Capel is made to propound the substance of Mr, 
Jenkins’s recent speech in Parliament against “ the Ritualising 


tendencies of the Church of England.” Altogether, the book, - 


though it is not likely to damage Mr. Jenkins’s reputation 
among his thousands of admirers, is not likely to enhance it. 
It will only strengthen the opinion of all intelligent readers 
that he is hopelessly wanting in good taste and any sort of 
refinement in thought or language, that he has vague sympa- 
thies with what is good and true, and honest abominations of 
what is false and bad, but that his feelings can only Mur. 
utterance in coarse and often scurrilous abuse. It is a pity 
that a clever man should thus waste himself. But ‘ Haver- 
holme’ will not be an entirely useless publication if it 
brings into discredit the fashion that now prevails among a 
good many honest Liberals of thinking that the Tories are 
sufficiently demolished by calling them “ Jingoes,” and that 
no other argument against Disraelite policy is needed than 
to hurl vulgar personalities at its author and his followers. 


THE O'CONNELL CENTENARY RECORD. 
The O'Connell Centenary Record. Dublin: Joseph Dollard. 1878. 


Those who at all remember the O’Connell Centenary of 
of 1875 remember it probably as a somewhat undignified 
ceremony, in which the occasion of celebrating the anniver- 
sary of O’Connell’s birth was made an opportunity for party 
manifestations, and what we may, with all deference to the 
Speaker, call “ personal squabbles.”’ Indeed,the most striking 
figure of the whole occasion was Mr. P. J. Smyth, who 
imported his rough-riding learned in Nicaragua and wild 
Californian plains into the genteel streets of Dublin, and 
clattered about at the head of an improvised cavalry, like 
another Maypole Hugh. Now, however, three years after the 
event, behold a gorgeous volume, all green and gold, of some 
six hundred pages, devoted to the historical commemoration 


of the great Centenary. As a record, this volume is positively . 
portentous. The number of names quoted, the number of : 


accounts of celebrations all over the world from the fountain 


head at Dublin to the performance at Dubuque, Iowa, where - 
various young ladies in picturesque dresses represented the - 


condition of Ireland in all tenses, past, present, and future, 
the lists of subscriptions, the letters written, which 
seem to include every fragment of correspondence which 
took place in any way connected with the great mani- 
festation, make up a positively alarming and some- 
what uninteresting mass of historical data, which is not 
likely to be of much use to anyone. The work is em- 
bellished by illustrations which are as strangely chosen and 
as mixed as the literary portions of the volume. Besides some 
engravings of various places connected with the life of 
O’Connell, several portraits are given, upon some principle of 
selection whose guiding spirit is not the survival of the fittest, 
as we have a counterfeit presentment of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, while poor Mr. Butt, whose name was certainly promi- 
nent enough in the whole affair, is conspicuously absent. The 
best portion of the book consists of a life of O’Connell, of his- 
torical sketches, of the tributes and opinions of all kinds of 
writers who have spoken well of the great liberator, all of 
which would have been far more appropriately presented to 
the world in a separate and smaller volume than mixed up as 
it is now with the speeches of Lord Mayors and the reports 
of unsuccessful dinners. 

Some really calm and impartial record of O’Connell’s life 


He came from the East. Those who had seen him said that he was a | and labours would be a very valuable addition to history. and 





. Tooth, here styled - 
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would, if well performed, do much to oo a better under- 
standing of some of the chief difficulties presented by what 
is known as the Irish Question, but no such work is at pre- 
sent in existence. Mr. Lecky, in one of his essays, observes that 
the difficulty of painting the character of O’Connell with fair- 
ness and impartiality can hardly be exaggerated, and the dif- 
ficulty has certainly hitherto appeared insurmountable. Few 
historical figures have been more curiously distorted in their 
own time than that of O’Connell. Few have suffered more 
hardly at the hands both of their friends and their enemies. 
Not much more than a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
O’Connell died, and to many now living the time when he 
was a prominent leader appears but as yesterday, yet 
he is practically almost as enigmatical to the world at 
large as a mythological hero. Mahomet himself, or the 
man inthe iron mask has scarcely raised more controversy, 
or aroused more decided and differing expressions of opinion, 
not only as to his character but as to the very actions of his 
life, and the utterances of his mouth, than the man whose 
name was perhaps the most talked of in England not fifty years 
ago. His whole career from the time when he made his 
maiden speech against the Union under the auspices of Major 
Sirr, as representative of military law, to that last most 
melancholy appearance in the House, the description of which 
ranks with the best that Lord Beaconsfield has written, has 
served to call forth the wildest panegyrics and the bitterest 
invective. While his followers exalt him to the skies and seem 
inclined to look upon him as something more than man, his 
opponents love to present him as the type demagogue, vul- 
garly ambitious, shamelessly treacherous, a man whose whole 
life, private and political, is utterly unworthy. There is not, 
perhaps, in all historical criticism a more remarkable contrast 
to be found than that presented by the different estimations 
of O’Connell’s character made by Miss Martineau in her 
‘ History of the Peace,’ and by Wendell Phillips, the Ame- 
rican orator. The contrast is exceptionally remarkable because 
both these writers hold common opinions upon so much ; 
both support advanced ideas, both are strong abolition- 
ists; the minds of both in many ways are strongly 
accordant. Yet Miss Martineau’s picture of O’Connell pre- 
sents to us a man the blackness of whose character is hardly 
illuminated by any redeeming trait; he is pilloried in her 
pages as a false patriot, a liar, a politician as untruthful as un- 
scrupulous, as a coward, a bully, a braggart, living upon the 
unhappy people he was pretending to protect, and practising 
upon them as an extortionate middleman the very oppressions 
to which he was simulating a christian antipathy. The whole 
tone of Miss Martineau’s history, wherever O’Connell’s name 
occurs, is more like the controversial language of renaissance 
_ schoolmen, who fancied themselves privileged to accuse an 

antagonist of anything than the carefully balanced expressions 
of a clear and unbiassed intellect. But on the other hand, 
when we find Wendell Phillips pouring forth the eloquence 
of which he is so consummate a master, in absolute laudation 
of this same man, when we find the fiend-in-human-shape of 
Miss Martineau arise like a demigod from the cleansing fires 
of American oratory, when, for every defect with which oppo- 
sition has endowed O’Connell, the contrasting virtue is 
substituted, when the foul, mis-shapen form shakes off its 
slough and arises as the beautiful shadow of Thetis’s boy, it 
becomes only too obvious that the writer of contemporary 
history has not a few obstacles to encounter. 

Of these two strangely divergent opinions neither is cor- 
rect. O’Connell was not the pitiful sham that Miss Martineau 
would have us believe him, for it is on the face of it unlikel 
that any such worthless combination of Parolles and Tartuffe 
could have gained the pre-eminence, not in Ireland alone and 
over the excitable hearts of Celtic peasants, but in England, 
and over the minds of able statesmen, that O’Connell won for 
himself. But neither is he the magnificent figure which the 
exquisite oratory of Wendell Phillips conjures up. Nor can 
the enthusiastic eulogiums of Montalembert, Lacordaire, and 
Ventura be accepted as the true historical delineation of the 
man who is styled by one party the Great Liberator and by 
the other the Big Beggarman. The real O’Connell has yet to 
be described by some historian who will be willing to admit 
that a man may be a true patriot without being possessed of 


all moral and mental merits; or that even when supporting 
incorrect or inconsiderate opinions he is, nevertheless, not to 
be regarded as either insane or criminal. Were O’Connell 
living now his claims would not appear very terrible, nor he 
himself a very advanced Reformer. Concessions have been 
made to Irish discontent which far exceed anything that was 
ever demanded by O’Connell, excepting always the Repeal, 
which was used more as a party cry than from any serious 
desire for severance on the of its inventor. e Home 
Rule party might probably find little sympathy from O’Connell 
were he now alive; and he would probably regard the 
obstructionist party with as little love as he held for the 
Young Irelanders who, in the words of their leader, Meagher, 
declared that those who subscribed to O’Connell’s favourite 
maxim of Liberty not being worth one drop of blood, were 
only fit for outdoor relief. 

’Connell’s career was one of incessant struggle, and as 
such it may be favourably compared with that of most other 
eminent leaders, who lendecatt themselves the champion of 
any particular cause or country. Mr. Lécky, whose essay on 
O’Connell is, on the whole, a fair and impartial expression of 
opinion compares O’Connell to Martin Luther, though, how- 
ever, greatly to the advantage of the latter. A modern 
French writer has contrasted him with Garibaldi, very much 
to the disadvantage of the Italian leader. In truth, neither 
of the supposed resemblances ishappy. O’Connell, for good 
and for evil, was in most. respects a unique figure, and any 
attempt to pair him off with some one else is little likely to be 
successful. What is really wanted is a calm consideration of 
the man, his efforts and their result, how far they were justifi- 
able, which is one question, and how far he was justified in 
making them, which is another. The Committee of the 
O’Connell Centenary would have done something towards 
attaining this result if they had devoted the time and the 
expense which has gone to the creation of this useless record 
to compiling an accurate chronicle of the life of the Libe- 
rator, or, failing this, had not confined themselves solely to 
the laudatory opinions expressed regarding him, but had 
boldly faced the question, and placed side by side all that 
could be said for, and all that could be said against, the man 
and his motives. By so doing the materials at least for a 
valuable historical work would have been got together, and a 
more worthy attempt made to perpetuate the name of Daniel 
O’Connell than this costly, but practically valueless, volume. 





DRESS, HEALTH, AND BEAUTY. 
Dress, Health, and Beauty. A Book for Ladies. Ward, Lock, and Co., 
London. 


Among the many disputed questions about what women 
do, ought to do, are, and. should be, there are at all events 
two points on which unanimity is so nearly complete that 
dissenters may be regarded as practically non-existing, as 
mere abnormal specimens, white blackbirds. These two 
points on which opinion remains fixed belong, oddly enough, 
to the very matter in which women are thought most of all 
to give proof of their inherent mutability of mind—to their 
dress. it is agreed, and has been for generations, that the 
dress of women is inconvenient, destructive of natural grace, 
injurious to health, expensive, and ridiculous. It is agreed, 
and has been for generations, that women who depart, except 
within very narrow limits and only as to trifling modifica- 
tions, from the manner of dress in vogue for the moment are 
obtrusive, unfemininely independent of custom, unfemininely 
careless to please the eyes of men, dowdy, and ridiculous. 
We would have Woman reform Her dress but we would have 
no women be reformers. Some of us get so far out of the 
abstract as to make it one of the rejoinders to those who 
advance the sufficient intelligence of the women of the present 
day as one of their claims to education, or to political rights, 
that they have not yet acquired sense enough to clothe them- 
selves rationally, as it is high time they should. We only 
méan, however, that it is high time women in whom we feel 
no interest should at their own peril set about making 
rational clothing fashionable if they can: for the women.af 
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our own families, good sense in them requires that they 
should submit to custom and dress in the general st le. 

There is nothing really contradictory in all this. e dress 
of women does in very many respects act injuriously against 
their health, their convenience, and—though most women, 
trained as they are to judge beauty by its suitability to the 
dress imposed on them instead of by its own true laws, 
cannot understand it so—against their beauty. It burdens 
them with useless and even mischievous weight, it impedes 
their movements, it frequently causes the bodily deformities 


it hides, it creates diseases, in many of its phases it compels 
inactivity and in its most favourable it discourages quick 
se. And through the harm it does the 
body it creates co-relative mischiefs and hindrances morally 
and mentally. And much of this cannot be avoided by any 
avoidance of exaggeration; exaggeration is only abuse of 
what is in itself an abuse, and the wise woman who reduces 
to the utmost she can without absolute rebellion against 


and invigorating exerci 


custom the dangers of some particular arrangement of cloth- 
ing may yet be more inconvenienced, or more actually injured, 
by it than the silly one who aggravates its worst folly but 
who is by constitution less liable than the other to its ill effects. 
So far there can be no question that a change, even amounting 
to a revolution, in the make and materials of female attire is 


desirable for women for their own sake and for the sake of 


children who inherit health from them. Artistic grace de- 
mands such a change scarcely less: economy to the full as 
strongly. But there is another side to the question: there is 
to be considered the position of women coming forward in the 
character of “ exhibits ” in reformed costume and outrages on 
the traditional propriety which, not unwisely, forbids a woman 
who claims respect and holds herself in honour to entice 
insolent observation by strangeness in her appearance. It 
would be no gain to society that women should, even with so 
right a motive, lightly do this; and to the individual women 
— gain, great as it might be, could ill be set against the 
Oss. 

Under these circumstances it is satisfactory to find a book 
professing to guide ladies in the path of dress reform which 
insists on no manifest breach with fashion, but, rather, aims 


at conciliating its present requirements with those of the 


human frame and enabling the wearer of any dressmakers’ 


device for making her look like a doll to possess something of 


the lithe mobility of a human being. “ Clothe yourself thus” 
—the thus has been described in some pages —“ Clothe 
yourself thus, and life is no longer a burden. You look like 
other women, and no one suspects that you are not as miser- 
able as they; but you breathe where they gasp, the library 


books on the top shelf are within your reach, and when a 
friend asks you to walk a mile, you are ready to go with him 
This is a cheerful programme, and we would advise 
ladies to study the “thus” for themselves in the pages of 
“Dress, Health, and Beauty ;” we fear that they would 
scarcely be grateful for a detailed criticism of it here. The 
drawings of some of the garments proposed suggest hidden 
mysteries. Wemay only venture to say that the reform is to 
be in the unseen raiment—whose remodelling, we are told, 
is “ far more important than that any change should be made 
in the external covering.” We should have supposed that at 


twain.” 


present a change in one respect in “the external covering ” 


was one of the first requisites for enabling women to walk a 
twain of miles; the exceeding length and skimpness of their 


dress-skirts seems to act like the “hobbling” cattle by 
tethering their legs together to prevent them straying. 

We should have felt the more satisfaction in recommend- 
ing this little book as a possible boon to ladies if its frequent 
quotation of the full name and address of one particular shop 

hot given it something of the appearance of an ad- 
vertisement. We understand, however, that it is a bond fide 
treatise on its subject; and it certainly contains matter worth 
pondering by those whom it concerns, 





THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 
The Gamekeeper at Home. Smith and Elder, Waterloo-place, London. 
The acute observation of the habits of humanity, and also 
of the animal kingdom, which is displayed in these pages, re- 
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minds us not a little of the writings of Hugh Miller, 
especially of the country sketches of the latter, written for 
boys, and based upon his own Nottinghamshire recollections, 
The gamekeeper, his character, his calling, his fortesand foible 
his predilections, and his antipathies, are the sta le commo.« 
dity of this work; but the writer often recounts his own ex- 
periences of the habits of men and of animals, in addition to 
sketching in imagination the life of the normal gamekeeper. 
There is a ring of deep reality to anyone who has been in the 
habit of coming into contact with gamekeepers, in the descrip- 
tion in the opening chapters of the work, of the actual home 
of the keeper, his out houses and their contents, his 
gun and its apparatus, his personal appearance, his wife, 
son, and family in general. All these are pourtrayed 
with vivid accuracy and truth to human nature. It is 
especially true what the writer says of the keeper being a 
“good hater.” In the case of any man whose life runs in one 
particular groove there is a strong tendency to entertain 
antipathies to such objects as run counter to his own par- 
Goulet aims and ends; and more than ever so in the case of 
the keeper, whose calling ex officio tends often to place him 
at cross purposes with many of his fellow parishioners. 

We would, however, venture to draw the conclusion that 
the writer is better versed in the use of the gun and in the 
art of gamekeeping than in that of foxhunting, else he would 
scarcely have committed himself to such a statement as the 
following anent a “ concentration of foxes ” in one cover and 
the policy of occasional vulpecide :— 


** When the meet takes place the plethora of foxes spoils the sport ; the 
day is wasted in ‘‘ chopping’’ them at every corner; the pack breaks up 
into several sections, despite whip, horn, voice, and a good run across 
country cannot be obtained, so that once now and then a judicious thinning- 
out is necessary.” 


The picture drawn is an improbable one; hounds will, ns 
doubt, often change foxes in a run, but chiefly when the 
hunted fox is sinking, and when they cross the line of afresh 
one, for the hunted fox emits the weaker scent of the two; 
but when a fox is newly unkennelled in cover a good pack 
will generally hold the line without change, even though a 
fresh fox be crossed, at all events unless there is a check at 
the moment. Anyhow, foxes are not “chopped,” simply 
because they may happen to abound; but only if they are 
headed back into the mouths of the hounds when running 
the cover and trying to break. Such a “ plethora” of foxes 
as described by the writer never exists, simply because food 
is not to be found in sufficient quantity; so the tribe seek 
fresh hunting-grounds if they find their own overstocked with 
their kith and kin. The excuse for vulpecide which is here 
put forward is one which no doubt suggests itself to many a 
keeper, who instinctively hates a fox; the writer is plainly 
reproducing mere conversations with one of his many 
acquaintances among keepers, but is for once fathering upon 
himself the doctrines embodied in them, and hardly realising, 
we think, the enormity of the crime which he advocates, 
and the utter absence of excuse for vulpecide, even on 
his own showing. However, this piece of vulpecidism 
is in one sense thoroughly in harmony with the book, 
which is an exposition of the keeper’s heart and of his handi- 
work. In all that appertains to the craft pur et simple, the 
writer is thoroughly at home, and, if he has in this one case 
adopted a fallacious argument, the mistake is venial, and even 
ene the thoroughly keeper’s spirit which runs through 

e pages. 

As we wade through the chapters which describe the haunts 
of birds—of songsters, and of birds of prey—albeit of the 
descriptions of sylvan scenery, and the habits of rabbits and 
other feral when unobserved, all seems so lifelike that 
we can for the moment fancy ourselves away from the metro- 
polis, and sauntering through some quiet and well preserved 
cover during the nesting season. The book, moreover, teems 
with anecdotes, of dogs, of guns and gun accidents, and of 
aphorisms from the ideal keeper’s own life. The chapters 
upon the keeper’s enemies, the birds and beasts of prey and 
their habits, and poachers and their practices, are not only 


accurate to a degree in their portraiture, but are also 
amusingly written, and will interest even the reader who has 
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not an inbred taste for field sports, or sylvan scenery. It is 
often said that a converted poacher makes the best gamekeeper, 
and we must allow that the chapter upon poaching tricks is 
worthy,as a treatise upon the art of hing, of the cleverest 
of the trade. We can fully appreciate what the writer says 
of the true poacher enjoying the aa of illicit (and what 
we should call unsportsmanlike), destruction of game and 
fish, as keenly as any genuine sportsman relishes his capture 
by fair means and fair engines of warfare. Stolen waters are 
always sweetest, and we can recall even now our own illicit 
pleasures of setting wires in a cover which lay near to the 
school of our younger days. As to tickling trout, we were 
once in boyish days driven to try this game, for our only 
hook was in the mouth of a two-pounder, which had just 
broken our solitary line, and bolted to his lair under a tree. 
The unlawful pleasure of thus securing the fish, as well as of 
regaining the hook, took such hold upon us, that we should 
be ashamed to say how many more trout were transferred to 
our creel in this manner during that holiday, at one time or 
another; nor did the temptation vanish until we promoted 
ourselves from the worm at one end, and (something else) at 
the other, and rose to the dignity of the artificial fly. 

There is a good deal of truth, painful though it may be, in 
the sketches which the author gives of the evils that may be 
wrought by an unscruplous keeper, in the way of petty. 
tyranny over cottagers, and unlawful conspiracies with the 
local police. A keeper, like other men, is mortal, and if his 
morals have once been corrupted by facilities for dishonesty, 
he will soon learn to use his power in a tyrannical and frau- 
dulent manner. Too many landlords are content to take their 
keeper’s word as gospel, and to ask no questions, so long as 
they get a good head of game for their own sport. A keeper 
who has the reins thus thrown upon his neck often becomes 
offensive in the highest degree. He is greedy of “tips,” 
and lets out the best posts on a shooting day to the highest 
bidder; he even plunders his master, sells his eggs, obtains 
orders to buy more, and pockets “ commissions” on the purchase 
from tlie egg dealers. Many landlords unwittingly and mu- 
tually buy each other’s eggs, the joint head of game reared 
being in the end the same as if no dishonesty had been prac- 
tised, and the respective keepers pocketing the proceeds of 
the deals on both sides. - 

There are, however, good as well shady sides to the keeper’s 
character, and there are scenes in his calling and its surround- 
ings which will interest any lover of nature, even though he 
may not be an ardent sportsman, when placed before him in 
a style so graphic and unaffected, and yet so true to life and 
nature, as that of the writer of the paper now before us. We 
can recommend a perusal of the book not only to country 
gentlemen and sportsmen, but also to all who have a taste for 
natural history, and for a study of human nature, sketched 
from the life. 





FASHION THEN AND NOW. 


Fashion Then and Now. Two vols. By Lord William Pitt Lennox. Chap- 

man and Hall. 

Lord William Pitt Lennox is son of the fourth Duke of 
Richmond, brother of the fifth, and uncle of the sixth; he is 
or was godson of William Pitt; he waseducated at West- 
minster, and he has served in the Army. For all this, how- 
ever, he has managed to produce one of the very worst books 
that the proverbially bad fortune of reviewers has ever thrown 
in our way. ‘ Fashion Then and Now’ has three great faults. 
It is trashy, it is vulgar, and it is ungrammatical. 

It would seem, from internal evidence, that Lord William 
Lennox keeps a diary and a common-place book, each of 
which—like Mr. Charles Reade—he considers to be worth an 
index. He has also a scrap-book, in which he pastes old plays, 
ballads, fugitive verses and caricatures; while he further, 
unless we are much mistaken, is the happy possessor of 
sets of The Annual Register, The Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
some other odd volumes of a miscellaneous character, such 
as Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Guide to London,’ and ‘ Annals 
of the London Clubs.’ From these heterogeneous sources he 
has scissored and pasted together the two present volumes. 


in which inter alia he attempts to gossip on “ dress, elec- 
tions, duelling, amateur theatricals, racing, hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, skating, golfing, curling, deep sea fishing, 
and yachting.” <A good raconteur is, in weather such as this, 
the best of all possible companions. Lord William Lennox, 
however—to put our opinion plainly—is not a good raconteur. 
He is simply a garrulous old twaddler, almost always un- 
grammatical, and occasionally vulgar. Lest this seem harsh, 
let us justify our strictures by sauntering through these two 

recious volumes, turning their pages at random. To sub- 
ject them to minute scrutiny would be too cruel. It is suffi- 
cient to note such inanities as the Sibylline chance throws in 
our way. A really entertaining chapter might be written 
about Almack’s. This is what—with more of the same sort 
of rubbish—Lord William Lennox has to tell us:— 


Almack’s was a matrimonial bazaar, where mothers met to-carry on 
affairs of state; and often has the table, spread with tepid lemonade, weak 
tea, tasteless orgeat, stale cakes, and thin slices of bread and butter—the 
only refreshment allowed—been the scene of tender proposals. How often 
has Colinet’s flageolet stifled the soft response, ‘‘Ask mamma’’! How 
often have the guardian abigails in the cloak-room heard a whispered sigh, 
followed by what vulgarians term “ popping the question,’ and a faint 
reply of ‘* Yes’’! 


Almack’s leads his lordship on to masquerades, with regard 
to which he opines that :— 


The absence of refinement in bygone days rendered masquerades very 
questionable affairs ; at the one given at Mrs. Corneley’s, were dresses, of 
rather the Eve and Adanvite school, which would not now be tolerated at 
any place, except the lowest of music-halls, In our day the costumes are 
beautiful, and the manners truly refined ; nothing could exceed the splen- 
dour of the bal masqué given the season before last by Lady Marian Alford, 
jn Prince’s Gate, which was honoured by the presence of the Prirce oi 
Wales, and included all the élite of the fashionable world. 


We can only suppose that “ vulgarians” like this kind of - 


gossip, and we are also gratified to know, on his own most 
indisputable authority, that Lord William Lennox, when a 
boy, although the son of a Duke, was yet so little exempt 
from the ordinary frailties of human nature as to “revel in 
the Bath buns, blancmanges, jellies, tartlets, and sponge 
cakes of the pastry-cooks.” Nor is this all, for, a little later 
in life, he “formed one of a party to Richmond in the City 
barge, which was graced by the presence of the then Lord 
and Lady Mayoress” (sic). The occasion seems to have 
afforded what is generally known as a “feast of reason and 
flow of soul” :— 


After dinner a gentleman, now no more, proposed the health of the ladies 
in the most poetical, flowery, and metaphorical manner imaginable. He 
compared the Lady Mayoress to Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, the Thames to 
the Cydnus, and other ladies to Nereides. He expatiated upon the beau- 
tiful voices of the fair sirens who had sung ‘Row, brothers, row,’ as we 
floated gently down the river. They reminded him of the daughters of 
Achelous and Calliope, who charmed so much with their melodious tones 
that all forgot their employments to listen with more attention. He talked 
of ‘‘ youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm,” and wound up his speech 
by expressing a hope “‘ that the married ladies would calmly glide through 
the stream of life to the haven of their wishes ; that the unmarried ones 
would avoid the quicksands of youth, and, in pursuing their course, would 
never be driven aback by adverse winds, be overtaken by storms, or their 
happiness become wrecked on the cold, flinty rock of adversity; but that 
one and all would experience the delights of a happy union, 


Were it not this gentleman’s unfortunate fate that he is 
“now no more,” he would, if he had his deserts, be making 
a colossal fortune by writing for the Daily Telegraph, which 
in its annual article on the barge races off the Nore invariably 
drags in Cleopatra and her passage up the Cydnus. Lord 
William Lennox, however, has béen in what he would style 
more “ vecherché and exclusive gatherings” than these. What 
are “vulgarians,” such as “ Lord and Lady Mayoresses,” to 


crowned heads :— 


Thanks to my friend, the late Earl of Erroll, then Lord Steward, I was 
present at the marriage of Queen Victoria in the Chapel Royal, St. James's 
Palace. Her Majesty was radiant with smiles, and Prince Albert looked 
‘‘ every inch a prince.” His person was noble, his carriage dignified, and 
his beauty faultless. It has been my good fortune to have been present at 
the Tuilleries, at many grand entertainments given by Louis XVIII. I have 
attended banquets at the Palace in the Hague, and at Brussels; I have 
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witnessed balls, tournaments, and dinners at the Imperial Palace of Vienna ; 

at Carlton House in the days of the Regency ; at Buckingham Palace and 

Windsor Castle ; but I never saw any sight to equal that which took place 

at the Chapel Royal on the 10th February, 1840, when our gracious sove- 

reign and the object of her devoted affection, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg 

Gotha, joined hand and heart in the true marriage of the soul, 


Here follows a description of the Royal wedding cake, “ex- 
tracted” froma “ fashionable chronicle of the a" and a few 
es on we are treated to an essay on the Greek drama, also 
“extracted” from the Gentleman’s Magazine. It is refresh- 
ing to know that Sophocles “was born about the year 497 
p.c.,” and that he “carried tragedy to the highest perfection 
to which it attained among the Greeks.” Still more gratify- 
ing is it to learn that the late Duke of York was “a kind- 
hearted agreeable member of society,” and that, in matters of 
dress, “ among high-bred gentlemen—the Prince of Wales for 
instance—a quict style is the rule, extravagance the excep- 
tion.” 

On theatricals, and especially on private theatricals, his 
lordship is diffuse. “ Laudari a laudato” is always pleasant, 
and it must be gratifying to Mr. Rimmel to have it made 
generally known that he “furnishes scented programmes at 
a fair price,” as Lord William Lennox “can vouch for.” The 
praise bestowed on fair amateurs is even more cordial :— 


Lady Sebright has acted constantly in London and in country towns and 
houses both in French and English, high comedy being her principal réle. 
Her greatest successes were achieved in Lady Teazle in the ‘ School for 
Scandal,’ Pauline in ‘ Delicate Ground,’ Tilda in ‘Helping Hands.’ In 
French pieces her triumphs have been in ‘Le Cheval Blanc,’ ‘La Post- 
scription,’ ‘On ne badine pas avec l’Amour,’ ‘ Pattes de Mouche,’ etc. 
She also has on various occasions been equally successful in low comedy, 
especially in ‘ A Husband in Clover,’ ‘ The Area Belle,’ etc. Lady Sebright 
possesses every requisite for an actress, a pleasing manner, a most intel- 
ligent countenance, a graceful figure, a musical voice, and an archness and 
naiveté most bewitching. In high comedy I should compare her acting to 
the celebrated Mademoiselle Mars ; in lighter pieces to that of the charming 
Dejazet ; and in farce to Mrs. Keeley. 

It is not, however, of her noble lineage and connections I would speak ; 
it is the talents which nature has bestowed on her. In addition to her 
histrionic powers, Lady Sebright is a perfect linguist, with conversational 
powers of the highest order. She is, moreover, a graceful player at croquet 
and lawn tennis, and a most daring and splendid horsewoman. With Lord 
Portman’s hounds last season, she and her son, a lad of five years of age, 
were always in the first flight. In fact, Lady Sebright is a female 
Crichton, great in all she undertakes. 


We hope the lady in question duly appreciates this delicate 
flattery, and that Mrs. Monckton, another amateur, will not 
be displeased to hear that she “ has an easy, lady-like deport- 
ment.” “ Deportment,” we had hitherto imagined, was the 
differentia of Mr. Turveydrop. But, as we have said, his 
Lordship’s English is about on a par with his taste. 

But one tale in the whole of these two wretched volumes is 
new to us, and, we may add, amusing. It seems that sixty- 
five years ago—when his Lordship was a boy, his father, the 
then Duke, was Lord-Lieutenant for Ireland, and Wellington, 
then Sir Arthur Wellesley, was Secretary—an amateur panto- 
mime was performed at the Castle, and attended by “the 
élite of Dublin,” and Lord William Lennox took the part of 
Clown. He tumbled so well, and took his belabourings and 
thwackings with so much native grace and dignity, that Wel- 
lington “highly complimented him.” “Turning to my 
mother, he said,‘ You ought to send William to Astley’s or 
Sadler's Wells.’ ‘I hope better things for him,’ she replied. 
‘He looks forward to getting a commission in the army, and 
we trust to your good offices.” The adroit appeal was 
successful, “ A few years later,” Lord William tells us, 


T found myself appointed to a cornetcy in the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blues), the Duke having recommended me for the first vacancy which 
occurred after he became colonel of that distinguished corps. To a feat 
of agility on my part I was indebted for a cornetcy in the army, 


Of the military career of his lordship we confess ourselves 
ignorant. But we have no doubt he could have developed 
into a very admirable clown, and must consequently regret 
that he should have so far mistaken his bent as to attempt 
the paths of literature. He is amusing as an author—in a 


certain sense. But he would have been much more amusing 
as a clown, 
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The last traveller through Asia Minor is perhaps Mr. Grat. 


tan Geary, the able and accomplished editor of the Times 


of India, almost the only Indian journal of which general. 
readers appear to know anything in this country. Mr. Geary. 


sailed from Bombay to the head of the Persian Gulf, passed 
through the Euphrates Valley, and onwards to Constantinople. 
While his testimony as to the miserably backward state of 
Asiatic Turkey is much of a piece with that of other travellers, Mr. 
Geary learned, after careful and varied inquiry, that some slight 
progress had been growing perceptible during recent years. The 
Missionaries, who ought to be good judges on a point of this sort, 
generally agreedin their statements asto this fact. In this respect 
hediscovered asomewhat remarkable contrast between the Turkish 
territories and those of His Majesty the Shah of Persia—the 
land on the right bank of the Shat-el-Arab being richly cultivated, 
while that on the left or Persian bank—though naturally as fer- 
tile as the former—was nothing better than a desert. The Shah, 


by the way, would have been much better employed in inspecting 


his neglected territories than in wasting his subjects’ wealth in 
the European hotels, and consuming chickens at Fontainebleau at 
the rate of two guineas apiece. We may add that, in so far as 
Mr. Geary was able to guage eastern opinion on the subject, it is 
the general impression at Constantinople and elsewhere that our 


protectorate of Asia Minor is only the beginning of greater 


troubles. The public meetings held throughout Italy appear to 
be the first corroboration of this view. Mr. Grattan Geary, we 
believe, intends to publish the results of his observations, 


From a very interesting article on the late Pope and his suc. 
cessor, published in the Rivista Europea for July, we gather that 
the grief of the Ultramontanes for their idolized Pius IX. has 
not been so deep as was expected. ‘‘ Le Roi est mort, vive le 
Roi” is, no doubt, a good maxim, especially when, as in this 
case, the incomer will apparently need far more careful manage- 
ment than the deceased. Pius 1X. would never have been even 
a priest had not epileptic fits in his youth incapacitated him fox 
the army, which he wished to enter. He had an insufficient 
sacerdotal education, and seems to have reached the Papal chair 
chiefly by making himself conspicuous for benevolence of dispo« 
sition and charitable works, or else by keeping his end so con. 
stantly in view that he even went so far as to furnish his reception 
room with red when he was nominated to the bishopric, from 
whence he was promoted on to the Papacy. The omen was 
evidently a good one, but the worthy bishop had to wait long 
enough to re-cover his furniture before it took effect. Pope 
Leo XIII. owed his election to merits of stouter. stuff than 
devotion to the Virgin, and will, perhaps, be a tougher customer: 
Pecci passed every ecclesiastical examination with honour in his 
youth, is said to be a learned scholar, and a man of great 
dignity and greater determination. When, as Papal legate, he 
was sent in 1838 to govern the province of Benevento, and to 
quell the abuses of the nobility who who were encouraging the 
brigands, one of the Marchezi—a relation of the Pope’s—~ 
threatened to obtain Pecci’s suspension from office if he forced 
his castle to reach the brigand chiefs who were harboured there. 
The legate only replied, “It is well; but before doing so you 
shall spend three months in prison, and that at once.” He 
crushed his antagonist, and obtained what he sought. It is 
possible that as Pope Leo XIII. he may be equally determined 
and equally successful. Time will show, although at present he 
is quiet and conservative enough. Meanwhile, the Ultramontanes 
are doubtless right in saying, ‘‘ Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi.” 


Our ingenious contemporary which a few weeks ago cast 
doubts upon the existence of the well-known author of the ‘The 
American,’ Mr, Henry James, jun., refuses even now to admit 
fully the fact of his being alive. ‘‘ We know nothing of the 
author,” it observes, with touching candour, “not even whether 
his name is a nom de plume, or is really that of ason of G. P. R. 
James, but he ought to do something very considerable in the 


way of a character-novel,” Would the writer of these sentences | 
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be surprised to learn”? that Mr. Henry James has done some- 
thing very considerable in the way of two character-novels? — | 


We are well pleased to hear that the so-called fatal school- 
fight, to which we alluded last week when dealing with the 
' question of the use of. fists at school, has upon inquiry turned 
out as we. expected, and even more so. The unfortunate boy 
Moulson, who died a week after his fight with a schoolfellow, is 
shown by the medical evidence adduced at the inquest to have 
died from a disease known as purpura hemorrhagica, and it is 
even shown that the boy would have speedily yielded to the 
effects of this fatal disease, even if he had not engaged in this 
fight. It will be a relief to parents and guardians, as well as to 
' all public school men, to learn that this fact is clearrly proved, 
_ and that no slur upon the management and tact of the school in 
question is to be inferred from the unfortunate sequel to what is 
s0 common an occurrence among the smaller boys of all schools 
of the period. 


There is a popular impression that some eccentric individual 
has offered a large reward to whoever might discover where occurs 
the quotation, ‘‘ Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” which 
everyone knows, but whose origin and authorship has been a 
puzzle. It has now at last been discovered to be the first line of 
a song, by a late English composer, George Linley, who was 
born in 1798, and died in 1865; but we do not know whether the 
discoverer has made any effort after the visionary recompense. It 
is strange that the one line of so recent a song should have ob- 
tained a notoriety entirely denied to the rest of the work and 
to its author. 


Octave Gastineau, the dramatic author, died in Paris last week. 
The admirers of Celine Chaumont will recollect that she acted in 
a little piece by Gastineau, Le Wagon des Dames, at the Gaiety 
Theatre last year. 


Criticism overheard in the Lyceum Theatre one night last 
week :— First Speaker : ‘‘ Well, that isn’t Jingle.” Second 
Speaker: ‘‘ No, and it isn’t Irving either.” 


At a French provincial theatre, the other day, in a ont 

play, the actor, who was credited with the part of a gene 

slipped on the stage, and fell ignominiously at the very moment 

when he was supposed to be conducting his troops to battle. With 

ready wit, however, he saved himself from ridicule by exclaim- 

ing, ‘‘ Soldiers, 1am mortally wounded, but do not stay to aid 
me. Pass over my prostrate body to victory.” 


An interesting dramatic recital was given at Steinway Hall last 
Monday by Miss Cowen, who read a number of well-chosen speci- 
mens of prose and verse. As Miss Arditi, who was to have 
assisted Miss Cowen in a scene from H. J. Byron’s ‘‘ Cyril’s 
Success,” was prevented from coming, Miss Cowen performed 
‘‘ The Happy Pair,” with Mr. Arthur Lewis, a promising young 
actor from the Provinces. 


Signorina Lucia Bordogni is engaged to perform at the Im- 
perial and Royal Theatres of Pordenone and Portogruaro—at the 
former from the 22nd of August to the end of October, and at 
the latter during the whole of November. Roberto Devereuz, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and Ione are the pieces in which she is to 
appear, the second and third being for November. 


An afternoon performance, in aid of the Soldiers’ Daughters’ 
Home, will take place on Thursday, 25th, under the patronage of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who would have honoured it with his pre- 
sence but for his sudden departure for Cyprus. The programme 
will consist of ‘‘On Guard,” in which Mr. W. Herbert, Mr. 
Markby, Mr. Deane (by permission of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft), 
Mr. Eaden, Mrs. Bernard Reeve (by kind permission of Miss 
Fowler), and Miss Oliver will play. To conclude with “ Trial by 
Jury,” with Federici, Mr. Percy Blandford, Mr, Fletcher, Miss 
Crofton, &c. All the artists give their services. The charity is 
an excellent one, and it is hoped that the performance may 
prove a success. 


The Municipality of Prague is said to have decided to issue a |; 


manifestation requesting the ladies of the Bohemian capital to 


abandon the habit of wearing trains, and that, if the appeal prove 
useless, a yearly tax shall be imposed upon every train-wearer. 


The Maison Jouaust has just added to its edition of Jules 
Janin’s works his ‘ Barnave’ in two volumes, with eaux-fortes by 
Hédouin. 


Hachette publishes a new edition of Aimé Humbert’s ‘ Le 
Japon Illustré’, 


Charpentier has just reprinted a work, which had become very 
rare, the late Théophile Sylvestre’s ‘Les Artistes Fran- 
gaises.’ It contains biographies of Delacroix, Carot, Courbet, 
Ingres, and many other artists. 


Garnier Fréres have just published an interesting collection 
of ‘ Chants et chansons populaires de la France,’ with illustra- 
tions, music, and critical notes. - 


The July Atlantic Monthly takes the trouble to gravely reprint 
the famous ‘‘ Will of Peter the Great ’’ under the apparent im- 
pression that this troublesome testament is little known. 


Professsor Virchow, who is equally celebrated as a leader of 
the advanced party in Germany and as a great scientific scholar, 
has of late withdrawn from political action. The discoverer of 
the cellular system of physiology excuses ‘himself on the ground 
that, though he is considered by the world at large a good poli- 
tician, he considers himself a better scholar, and believes that he 
does more good in his scientific than in his political sphere. 

A contemporary a few days ago, in describing the historical 
painting of the recent Congress, stated that Lord Beaconsfield 
would be represented turning towards Prince Gortschakoff in an 


attitude of recent but hearty friendship. Far be it from us to 


deny to painting any of its powers, or in the least to diminish 
the laurels of the limner of the Congress, but we certainly fail 
to see how an expression of recent but hearty friendship is to be 
represented through the medium of canvas and colour. 


It is said of some one, Laclos, if we remember rightly, that on 
meeting a friend in Paris in the spring of 1791, who observed 
that it was a fine day, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, it isa fine day, but 
Mirabeau is dead.”” This has been adapted to suit the present 
time, “It has been a fine week, but Piccadilly is dead.” 


An American journal quotes the following extraordinary title, 
as from a French book catalogue, ‘Ivan et Noé, parWather Coq.’ 


The leaders in the present Indian troubles in Eastern Oregon 
are the Bannocks, who,as is usual with hostile redskins, have only 
too just cause of complaint against the United States Govern- 
ment. An eminent American general has declared that they were 
left to starve by Congress economy until they were compelled to 
resort to violent efforts for relief. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Brief. A Weekly Epitome of the Press. Vol. I, Wymanand Sons. . 
popes, Rene E.—Tales from the Old Dramatists. (Crown 8v0.) Reming: 
n 7 


Deslys, Charles.—Irene’s Dower. (Crown 8vo.) Remington and Co. 
Du Hamel’s Guide and French Manual for English Visitors to Paris and the Exhi- 
bition. (Sq. crown 8vo., pp. 93.) Gregory andCo. 2s. 
Hill Fn a of Aishana, U.S.A; or, Land of Rest. (Demy évo, pp. 139.) E. and 
> ae n. 


Mom. ) #566, L.—Shores of the Polar Sea. (Imperial folio.) Marcus Ward and 
Mozle ley’ ’s Essa: age, Historical and Theological, In two vols. (Demy 8vo, pp. 442, 


gton’s. 
Murray’s maaiteen for Northamptonshire and Rutland. (Small 8vo, pp. 244.) J. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

On’y a Penny. By the author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” (Feap. 8vo.) 
Ward, Lock, and Co. 1s. 

Pascoe, Charles Eyre.—A Practical Handbook fe the Principal Professions, 
(Crown 8vo., pp. 184.) Hardwicke and 

Randolph, Mrs.—Wood Anemone. In 3 vols, (Crown 8vo.) Hurst and Blackett, 
31s. 6d. 

Roslyn, Guy.—Lyrics, &e. (Small 8vo., pp. 119.) A. H. Moxon, 

Smart, Hawley,—Sunshine and Snow. In 3 vols, (Crown 8vo.) Chapman and 
Hall, 31s. 6d. 

Taine, H. A., D.C.L.—The Revolution. Vol. I. (Demy 8vo., pp. 356.) Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co. 

Taylor, W., F.8.8.—The National Taxes. (Crown 8vo., pp. 90.) E. Stanford, 
2s. 


6d. 
Whitehurst, F. F.—Tally-Ho. Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, &e. (Crown 8v0., 


pp. 371.) Tinsley Brothers. 
Whyte-Melville, G. J.—Roy’s Wife. In 2 Vols. (Crown 8vo.) Chapman and 
Hall, 21s. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION. 
—— 
THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 
offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 








Terms or SunscripTion :—Post free, within the United King- 
dom—Yearly, £1 83. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 143. 3d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. 
—U.S. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 
Colonies, £1 103. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 
may commence at any time. 
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THE EXAMINER. 
AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d, 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,676, JULY 13, 1878. 


Notes and Comments. 
Phe Close of the Congress. The Protectorate of Asia. The Cost of Cyprus. 
Parliasnentary Reporting. Subsidised Sugar. 
The Criminal Code.—LIII. “ Mystery of Tendering”’ in the City. 
The Board of Trale Returns for June, Cyprus in the Past. 
Husband-Hunting and Match-Making. School *‘ Mills.” 





Tacitus and Bracciolini. Diderot. The Method of Law. 
A New English Grammar. An Apology for War, 
George Moore. TheGreat Frozen Sea.  Bengaliana. 
Hare's Walks in London. Amours of Great Men, 





Variorum Notes. New Books and New Editions, 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum, 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, London 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Prestpynt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 99,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. Reading 
Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effec‘ed in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Fire, Life, and Annuities. 1, Dale Street, 
Liverpool] ; Cornhill, London. 








ET TIED uc aicoctesvivdgeebnsdrictastsacindtitiaias £5,814,367 
By CINE: TEITT * cnsiceudeeuncabistieticaseubbovenseuvinbie £1,052,465 
Life do. NG heh. ceebdaivensobiccseelbveadsteeeiccnsal 235,340 
Interest on Investments, ..............cccscccsesseceseeeees 5 
Total annual income ........................ ‘£1,537,711 
Under tho new series of life policies the assured are entitled to four-fifths of the 


profits of the participating class. 
Non-bonus policies at moderate rates. 
Fire insurances upon equitable terms. 


Por the -ectus and last report of the Directors apply 
pgents of iio Canmane, po pply as above, or to any of the 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
I (Estal\ished 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and ee aneaee x 


Czy ital, 21,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 











BIRKBECK BANK. Eatablished 1851. 29 and 30 
Rentals Buildings, Chancery Lane. j ah 

SITS ved INTEREST for stated ods, le on demand. 

Current Accounts oped with rersons properly Introduced, and Interest allowed 


Credit and Circular Notes issued. - 
One Bank endortahes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec. 


tion of en pusmenge | nyt mrony and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purc 
d sold vances made thereon. 
*NO fice Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondays 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. f 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 








OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ re 
Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 
Janell, and Austtolia, The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, via the Suez Canal, ev Thursday, 
from Venice every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland , every 
Monday. 
Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, S.W. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 


ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 


During the Jo§rney to PARIS, and back. 


A premium of One Shilling Insures £,1000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid 
up by Injury during the Double Journey. 


POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for OnE, THREE, or TWELVE Montus, on moderate terms, 
Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LIO —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
= per post, One of ' 





BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp 
tight, and dust-tight. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


ey UDSON'S DYES. 





In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per bottle. 


e) UDSON'S DYES. 


Any one can use them in & 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes, 
Sold by Chemists. 





’ 
UDSON’S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


Used by Her Majesty's Government. 


HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying all Insects, 


although perfectly harmless to Domestic Animals. It preserves from Moth. 
All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled with the Powder before placing 
away. At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestic worries. 





The increasing demand for this celebrated preparation has caused imitations 


which are noxious in their effects ; purchasers are, therefore, particularly requested 
to obtain “‘Keratina’s Powper.”’ Sold in Tins, 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, by all 
Druggists, or by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOS. KEATING, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. 





“ CLEANLINESS.” 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 


’ @ Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and ls. Boxes, 

Ask for 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 


CAUTION.—There are several imitations. * 


-ineneymenitapyeserspstatnnstentsdentensnstnerasienaneapsnienmpsimariinsins cotta 
B LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 


@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole rietors of th 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, sak Ceeimeeni oe erteion ¢ Brom 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre 

by them is guaranteed as vatirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London, S.E 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre- 


pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 


 Plizabeth Lazenby,”* 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 





[THE latest addition to Therapentis.is the discovery ota|SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinet bases. This vatuable aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as : 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt. highly invigorating and 
xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping otf Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 


for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver ee of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health. 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 


** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favonr- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
L have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
Solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them, 

** CuarRLEs Locock, M.D.” 

In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, it applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the part then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the bl with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood su ‘ficiently rich to nourish the body, expel all impurities, infuse 
new lite, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly superseding the old system. 

These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 94., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buyiug 
the larger quanti ies, and they can forwarded to any part, carriage free, with 
printed directions for use. 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


a ee... Che aw TOD ES. 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


WILL be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
F unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like apyearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk bein; 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration o 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process. 














TESTIMONIAL. 

**My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
dispiayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den- 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

S. G. HUTCHINS, 
“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

**G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


= SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR, 


BLANC-MANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c.,, 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND... 








95 
SPOONS ax» FORKS. 





BY ELKINGTON'S PATENT. PROCESS, | 


I8 A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVBR SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. s 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
"FOR CONSTANT “WEAR, 
TOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FOR 


WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s, 
TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. 
TABLE FORKS, 30s,; DESSERT, 20s. Dozen. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany, 12 Cases, 5)s. to 139s, 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120*. the Dozen. 

SETS OF PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185:. to Zovs. 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 752. to 120s, 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT BOXES, 153. 6d. to 85s. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 
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LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 


and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not te 


come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


Ist size. 2nd size. 3rd size. 
Ti a £0 16 0 £100 £1 2 0 
1 Pair of Carvers ......... 0 46 056 06 0 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE is 


the most economical, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design, always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s, 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-r0om ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6.1. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 853, 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s. 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


GLACK'S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUL 





SITES 
First Prize Set .................+ qecivtanees .»§ £200 
Medium Set ........... arlene ahaha cease 811 0 
Weaat6 DOs aviisctsiss.cccseseess eiesinek ghtatsten 2419 0 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 E vings, and Prices of 
Fenders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro-platell 
Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY: 
$36, STRAND, LONDON, W. 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOSE, 
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THE CABINET 





BMA@ewdam &. OO.; 
145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


URNISH THROUGHOUT. 
FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE. 





8 


MANUFACTURERS of ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
MANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR FURNITURE. 
MANUFACTURERS of BEDROOM SUITES. 
MANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 





‘THE LARGEST STOCK of 
RIENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 
RUSSIAN- TURKISH WAR. — 
PERSIAN and TURKISH CARPETS. 
VER 2,000 DAGHESTAN and SOWRNACK CARPETS 


received from Constantinople. These goods have been bought by agents 
especially despatched by Messrs. MAPLE and Co. for cash, are of great rarity, 
some being very handsome old prayer rugs which have been made over 100 years. 
‘The prices are wonderfully low—in fact, one-third of that usually asked for these 
euriosities.—145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, London. 


RECEIVED. 
LARGE CONSIGNMENTS, 


ONSISTING of 500 TURKEY CARPETS of an Extra 
Quality, per ships Tasso, Perin, and Macedonia, from Smyrna, 


HESE TURKEY CARPETS are indeed a very fine and 


choice lot, and the prices are wonderfully low—in fact, the cost of carpeting 
a room with one of these would be very little more than with best Brussels, a large 
sized carpet costing only about 14 guineas. Messrs. MAPLE beg to state that the 
have never been able to offer such cheap goods before.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 149, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 


DOSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. MAPLE and Co. beg respectfully to state that this Department is 
now so organised that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any article that 
ean possibly be required in furnishing at the same price if not less than any other 
house in England. Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


MAPLE & CO. 

FL£4= « son's 
QOMMIER 
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IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED, 
FAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- 


. ture Manufacturers, 
1ak. 198. 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W, 


Catalogues post fi. 
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EXTRACTS 
“T bought a Portable Cabinet Turkish Bath in the month of July last. I have used it about three times week since, 
and find it answers very well; is comfortable, and has the advantage over the wee an ~_' 
of the heat. I have derived great benefit from it, It is portable and light. I have A with 


shall be delighted to recommend your bath.” 


i rt of your Portable Turkish Bath. I take it in my bed room with a fire to dress by. There is n 
a a gy wre treathing, or any discomfort whatever. It is most refreshing after hard riding for hours, and t 
think it conducive to good digestion and good nerve, I strongly recommend it to 

times a week, and no man can be in better spirits. Rev. 


«« T shall have no hesitation in recommending your Bath, having found it most convenient and efficient, generating plenty 
of hot air in a short time. It fully verifies in action what you state conce 


« Tam glad to say the Bath is quite satisfactory.” 
PRICE FROM FOUR GUINEAS. 


MHsSRsS. HLULIS AND Co. 


42, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE.) 





jdiiliiciaiiaeapaenpeamma TT, 


TURKISH BATH. 


A GENUINE LUXURY AND HEALTH PRESERVER. PRODUCES A CLEAR SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION, 
INVALUABLE TO PERSONS OF SEDENTARY HABITS. 


—— 


FROM TESTIMONIALS. 





that head is on 
greatest success, 
Grace the Duke of Beavurorr. 





hunting friends. I enjoy it three 
u 


G. W. Purprs, M.A., Bosworth Rectory, Rugby. 


it. 
Rev. C. J. F. Tartor, B.A., 6, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn. 
Captain Macrean, A.D.C., Head Quarters, Aldershot. 











KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassa.t says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


. 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW a Mra 
LABEL, bearing their signature thus 
Ce 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 


@4F Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
Len lon ; and Export Oilmen generally. 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LADIES’ 





ESTABLISHED 1806. 


SALMON, ODY, & CO.,, 


BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty’ 
ee, eee ee 
&e., 292, STRAND, LONDON. 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE, 


N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WV HITeE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
Medical ae to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the , while the uisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, l6s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d. ; postage free. Double ditto, 
Sls. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. 6d 
postage free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wuire, Post Office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 


FKEAStic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 


COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— Common 


sense, ever the best of all learning, becomes invaluable when its practice 
will renovate broken health and reinstate soundness, strength, and ae Sum- 
mer is the season for removing coughs, shortness of breath, wheezing, asthma, and 

] diseases cted on the delicate and careless by our rigorous 
winters, and Holloway’s remedies are the means of effecting a happy transition 
from danger to safety. After the harassed chest has been fomented with sea-water, 
or weak brine, and dried, this Ointment should be well rubbed into the skin, both 
in front and behind, between the blade-bones. Holloway’s Pills should be taken to 
correct any functional irregularity ; they will make each organ conform to health’s 
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AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, , 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
ao tennant on ts ee Sve mm orers Collo sprees cal Hepel 
Sconahied, and other Learned Societies. : 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manacer. 


Autotype is Permanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression. 
for examples of Autotype reproductions of works of Old and Modern Masters visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36, RATHBONE PLACE, 
Just published, eighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 


As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Rerp, Esq., Keeper of the 
Print-room, British Museum. 


Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Lronarpo CaTTERMOLE, including *‘ The Chariot 
Team,” ‘‘ Follow My Leader,” “‘ The Amazon,” ** Thunder and Lightning,” “* Stable 
Friendship,” &c., &c., original, vigorous, and popular. 


In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E. J. 
Pornter, R.A., 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rp. Etmors, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE. 


Both paw having been translated into Monochrome by their authors ex- 
pressly for Autotype. 


Catalogues on application. 


eet 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, W, 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W. 8. Brrp. Director of the Works, J. R. Sawrzn, 





ADIES READ THIS ADVERTISEMENT, — A 


DOWNRIGHT BARGAIN.—RUSSIAN FAILURE.—In consequence of a 
large Russian firm being unable to meet their acceptances owing to the late 
startling depreciation of the paper rouble—formerly worth 4s. 2d., and now only 
1s. 10d.—the Empire Sewing chine Company, of 147, Victoria-street, London, 
E.C., have been enabled to purchase for cash 1,000 first-class Sewing Machines at 
about one-fourth of their real value. This machine, is absolutely without a rival 
in the market. It is guaranteed to produce first-class workmanship at the rate of 


nearly 
A MARVEL! 

1,500 stitches per minute, and may be thoroughly depended upon in every respect. 

PRICE ONLY 27s. 6d. EACH, 
The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offered 
to the public. =e disappointment, and to ensure early execution, orders, 
with P.O.O. for 27s. 6d., made le" at General Post Office; to Mr. W. Sargent, 
Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Com » 147, Queen Victoria-street, London 
E.C., should be sent in as soon as possible, since the demand for the Machine will 
undoubtedly be far in excess of the limited stock on hand. 

N.B.—The Machines will be forwarded per return, carefully packed, to all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Addresses must be plainly written, and any Machine 
not approved of will be immediately exchanged. _ : . 

Residents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining a 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—less both the manufacturer's 
and the retailer's profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 
from the public pocket. 

To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a great boon, making, as it 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit accruing to the owner for one 
week's work will clear the expense originally incurred in purchasing it. 

(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
147, QuEEN VICTORIA-STREET, Lonpown, E.C, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
R Y’S CARACAS coco A— 


** A most delicious and valuable article.””—Standard, 
wii ba Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr. 
assall. 


R Y’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
‘Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J, 8, FRY & SONG, 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY \are always — with 
ready to travel to any = of the kingdom, free of e to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or un mourning —_ the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at ls. per yard and u wards, to eut from the , all marked in plain figures, and 
Sageuh omebe. Sanababia ietlmetennis bh mf household : yy 
ven for ho m ata 
sa to large or small families, ne _ 


VA Z°SB1 . 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 291, 
Is published THIS DAY, 


and millinere 





ConTENTS, ‘ 
DR. ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN AT SCHOOL. - 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE ARISTOCRACY, 
LAMBETH PALACE. 
MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
THE BLOCK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
CATHERINE OF RUSSIA.:;  - ro 
THE CROWN AND THE ARMY, 
THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY. 


- 


ddaesHx 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


THE PUNJAUB AND NORTH-WESTERN 
FRONTIER OF INDIA. 


BY AN OLD PUNJAUBEE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 








4 © KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square, London. 
eel 
m Now ready, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF A TIME POLICY; 


Being an exposition of a method of settling disputes between Employers a 
and Employed in regard to Time and Wages bya simple process of mercantile 
barter, without recourse to strikes and locks-out. 


Reprinted from “ The Economy of Consumption.” 
By ROBERT SCOTT MOFFAT. 


With a Preface and Appendix, containing Observations on some Reviews of that 
Book, and a re-criticism of the Theories of Ricardo and J, 8, Mill on Rent, Value, 
and Cost of Production. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


By the same Author, 


THE ECONOMY OF CONSUMPTION. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., 1, Paternoster Square, London. 


A LETTER TO THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
CONCERNING A GREAT EVIL. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


‘‘ The influence of Party is very fatal both to men’s morals and their understand- 
ings; it sinks the virtue of a nation, and not only so, but destroys even common 
sense,’’—ADDISON, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., 1, Paternoster Square, London. 











8vo, pp. XVI.—288, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


THE HISTORY OF DRINK. 
A REVIEW, SOCIAL, SCIENTIFIC, and POLITICAL. 


By JAMES SAMUELSON, . 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 





London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





This day, price 1d., 


ASSOCIATION AMONGST the WORKING CLASSES. 
oni By Tuomas Huaues, Esq.—See SOCIAL NOTES. Edited by 8, C. Haut, 


‘May be had of all Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls in Town and 
Country,—Office, 16, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


—_—OoOoOoOoO 
SECOND EDITION. 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. By Cravve R. 
Corner, R.E. With 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Author. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“The account of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the interesting record of a 
great work; it has the additional charm of being exceedingly well written, and 
whatever the fate of some of its proposed identifications and reconstructions, it will 
always remain one of the most valuable contributions to the literature on 


Palestine.”’ 
NEXT WEEK, 


The VILLAGE COQUETTES: a Comedy. By Cuartes 


Dickens, édvo. 4s. 6d, 


LETTERS FROM MUSKOKA, By An Enmtcrant 


Lavy. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Mr. HUGH ROSE’S “AMONG THE SPANISH 


PEOPLE.” 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 
WORLD. 


‘Mr. Rose has studied the Spanish masses as few Englishmen have had the 
opportunity of doing. He gives us a faithful narrative of his experiences, and a 
true reflection of his impressions. Very agreeable indeed the result is.” 


Dr. DORAN’S “LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES.” 


2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


**We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whoie of the eight hundred 
pages comprised in these curious volumes not to readaline. If they once dip into 
the book they are lost; it is so extraordinarily interesting that they will be quite 
unable to lay it down till the last page is reached.”’ 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
I. Mr, ROBERT BLACK’S “LOVE or LUCRE?” 


8 vols, 
MORNING POST. 


* A decidedly well written story by one who has taken the trouble to learn his 
art before submitting the results to the public. He is possessed of both pathos and 
humour, and thinks and writes like a gentleman. . . . Leila’s death is told with 
an amouut of quiet force that makes one augur highly for the writer's future. Itis 
like Dickens at his best moments, The author may be congratulated upon a 


genuine success.”’ 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


“The story opens with a Sunday morning scene such as Dickens would have 
rejoiced in. There are moving scenes in Mr. Black’s sympathetic vignettes of the 
quiet miseries of the poor. Nothing could be more touching than the death-bed 
scene of the humble toiler, Perkins. Mr. Black presents a picture of Ascot Races, 
with all their lights and shadows, impossible to surpass for graphic force.” 


II. FREDA. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s 
Journal,” 3 vols, 


Il. THE NOTARY’S DAUGHTER, and The HOUSE 


of PENARVAN. From the French, by Lady Georgiana FULLERTON, 
Author of “Too Strange not to be True.” 2 vols. 


IV. Miss FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S 
FORTH.” 3yols. SECOND EDITION, 
ALSO NEXT WEEK. 


SALVIA RICHMOND. In 38 vols., crown 8vo, 


its SEA- 





THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION, # 


Now ready at all Booksellers, price 6s., 


“CHERRY RIPE!” 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


—__— eee 


2 At all Booksellers, price 6¢., 


© COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” By Heren Marners, 


Author of “ Cherry Ripe!” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








_— 





1s, Great MariBonoven Street, 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


——Q-———— 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, and 
Tia Cmited Pere cashier, Mt. CM. Simpson. 2 vols. Byo, 30s. 


Among other persons whose Conversations are recorded in these volumes are :—~ 
King Leo ld; the Duc de Broglie; Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Corcelle, 
Daru, nlt, K lay, Mon embert ; Generals Lamoriciére and Chrzanowski ; 
Sir. Henry Ellis; Messieurs Amps, Beaumont, Blanchard, Bouffet, Auguste 
Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, Duchatel, Sieg Dumon, Dussard, Duver- 

er de Hauraune, Léon Faucher, Frere Orban, Grimblot, Guizot, Lafitte, Labaume, 

ne, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, Mérimée, Mignet, Mohl, Montanelli, Nette- 
ment, Odillon-Barrot, Quételet, Rémusat, ier, Rivet, Rossini, Horace , Thiers, 
Trouvé Chauvel, Villemain, Wolowski ; Mesdames Circourt, Cornu, R , &e. 

“This book is one of permanent historical interest. It contains the opinions of 
eminent men, given in the freedom of conversation, and afterwards ee re- 
vised. Of their value there cannot be a question. There is scarcely a page without 
some memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics, society, and litera- 
ture, are all discussed in turn, and there is no discussion which is unproductive of 
weighty thought or striking fact.”"—Atheneum. 

“The present selection of Mr. Senior’s Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are especiall ane 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports o 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons 
of celebrity and eminence.”’—Saturday Review. 


MEMOIRS of Lady CHATTERTON; with some Passages 
from Her Diary. By E. Hrneace DerinG. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 
* A graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting life.’””—Atheneum, 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of Jonn Martin, 


Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of “ John. 


Halifax, Gentleman,” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. OxvrpuHant, Author 


of ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &e. 3 vols. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ranpoupx, Author of 
** Gentianella,’”’ “ Wild Hyacinth,” &. 3 vols. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. G. Linnazvs Banxs- 


Author of “ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The author tells her tale with great skill, There is not a dull page in the 


book.’”’—Scotsman, 
MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewrcxe. 8 vols. 
** An excellent novel; fresh, interesting, and entertaining.”—Sunday Times. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. B 
Author of “Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &.~ oe 


‘* This book may be read with pleasure. It is carefully written, and contains very 
pleasant sketches of character,’’—Academy. 


HIS LAST STAKE. By Sareiry Smirn, Author of 


** All for Herself.” &. 3 vols. [Next week, 





IMPORTANT PICTORIAL WORK aa THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION OB 
[HE SHORES of the POLAR SEA. A Narrative of 


the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. By Dr. Epwarp L. Moss, H.M.S. Alert. 
With 16 large Cromo-Lithographs and numerous Engravings from Drawings made 
on the spot by the Author. Imperial folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, price Five 
guineas. 

** Surpasses any other record of the voyage to which it relates. . . . Most 
admirably written. The chromographs are admirable specimens. . , . 
The drawings are as conscientiously truthful as pencil and paint-box could make 
them.’’—Atheneum. , 

“‘ His sketches, which have now been admirably chromo-lithographed, are not 
only faithful but very successful efforts to represent the face of Waters in the far 
North.” —Academy. 7 , 

‘* Of two new books Called into being by the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6 the palm 
for excellence as well as splendour must unhesitatingly be awarded to this noble 
volume . . . forthe drawing room. ‘ Shores of the Polar Sea” has scareely a 
competitor in the entire mass of Arctic literature.” —Graphic, 





HE BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS. Illus. 


trated. Issued monthly. Permanent price, 2s. each complete. Undertaker 
. in opposition to the “ Library ”’ system of half-guinea volumes. The tales will 
be selected for their healthy character and good tone. 
The following volumes are now ready :— 


BLUE BELLS. By M. Bramsron, With Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone, A.R.A, 


SUMMER SNOW. By Sarau Tyrter. With Illustrations 
by Frank Dadd. 


A LITTLE WESTERN FLOWER. By M. C. Hetmorz. 


With Tlustrations by Perey Macquoid. 


BROWNIE. By C. W. Barpstey. Illustrated by E. Blair 
Leighton, Will be ready August Ist. 
Ready July 22nd, 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s., 


AMONG THE FLOWERS and other POEMS. By F. W. 
BovuRDILLON, ' 
Ae an nO REE Een a F 
MARCUS WARD and Co., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 


Printed for the Proprietor hy JAMES GRAY, at 396, Strand ; and Published b i 
ls b y ARTHUR PERCY MILLAR . 
of Middlesex,—Saturpary, Julv 20. 1878, p RE See ree 





M. Beruam-Epwarps, _ 
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